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British  Museum,  Jan.  11,  1837. 

My  dear  Sir, 
I  trust  it  will  not  be  deemed  foreign  to  the  pur- 
suits of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  to  receive  some 
particulars  respecting  the  autograph  of  an  indivi- 
dual, the    magic  of  whose  name  must  best  plead 
as   my    apology   for    abstracting  them  from    their 
graver  subjects  of  inquiry.     The  individual  I  allude 
to  is  no  less  a  personage  than  our  immortal  dramatic 
poet,   William  Shakspere,    to  mention  whom, 
and  to  excite  curiosity  and  interest,  I  may,  I  believe, 
in  any  society  of  educated  persons,   assume  to  be 
inseparable.    By  the  assistance  of  my  friend,  Charles 
Frederick  Barnwell,  Esq.,  of  the  British   Museum, 
I  am  enabled  to  lay  before  the  Society  an  accurate 
fac-simile  of  the  signature  of  this  great  man,  written 
on  the  fly-leaf  of  a  volume  which,  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe,  once  formed  a  part  of  his  library, 
and  which  has  hitherto,  strange  to  say,  been  hidden 
from  the  knowledge  and  indefatigable  researches  of 
the   whole  host  of  Shaksperian  commentators,  col- 
lectors,  and   illustrators.       Already,   on    the   mere 
announcement  of  the  fact,  one  might  fancy,  with  no 
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great  effort  of  imagination,  the  shades  o\  Warburton 
and   Jolinson,  Tyrwhitt  and   Si  and 

Chalmers,  Warton  mid  Parr,  again  crowding  round 
the  volume,  to  view  the  characters  traced  by  the 
Bard  of  Avon;   again  might  we  viewthe  adoi 
of  Bos  well's  bended  knees  ;  and,  on  thia  a,  no 

sceptic  sneer  would  distort  the  lip  or  depress  the 
brow  of  the  critical  Malum-. • — But  point  : 

The  precious  volume  which  I  have  thus  introdi 
to   your  notice    LS    a  copy  of  the  fir8t  edition  «»i"  the 

English  translation  of  Montaigne's  "  Essaj  b,"  bj  John 

Florio,  printed  in  folio,  1603,   and  it-  fortunate  owner 

is  the  Reverend   Edward  Patt< 

in  Surrey,  to  whom  the  Society  will  be  ind 

common  with  myself,  for  an  fication  I 

receive   from   the  present  communicati    ..     Of  it> 

history  nothing  more  can  be  stated  than  I 

it    belonged    previously    to    Mr.    Pi 

the  Reverend  Edward  Patteson,  minist         Smeth- 


•    '*  The  l.-<i\t  -.  or  Morall,  Politike,  and  Millit 
of  Lo.  Michael]  <!<•  Wont  aim  in 

French,  and  now  dour  int 
vowed  his  labors  to  the  £ternitie  of  tfa       H 
lie  hath  seuerally  inscribed  on  tin  a  I 

first  booke  to  the  Right  Honorabh    I  I  I 

Ladie  Anne  Harrington,  her  Ho.    Mother.    The  t 
to  the  Right   Honorable  Elizabeth*  I    Rutland, 

Penelope  Eliche.     The  third  booke  to  tin-  rig 
Elizabeth  Grey  and  Ladie  Maria  Nevile. 

44  Printed  at  London  by  V..I.  Sii  not,  dwel- 

ling in  Paules  Churchyard,  1603."     Fron  ■  "  to  the 

courteous  readers,"  we  learn  that   tins  translation  was  ander- 
taken  at  th  rtion  of  Sir  Edward  Wotton.    It  \\  as 

in    1613,   (Lowndes,)  and  a  third   time   in   ;'     I,      i 
editions  arc  dedicated    to  Queen  Ann.1  .    |»r«  - 

fixed  are  some  commendatory  verses  by   Sam.  to  his 

"  deare  brother  and  friend,  Mr.  John  Florio,  out 
men  of  her  Majestie's  most    royal   I  amber."      Tin 

ginal  work  was  first  published  in  1 
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wick,  in  Staffordshire,  about  three  miles  from 
Birmingham,  and  thus  contiguous  to  the  county 
which  gave  Shakspere  birth.  How  or  when 
this  gentleman  first  became  possessed  of  it,  is  not 
known  ;  but  it  is  very  certain  that,  previous  to  the 
year  1780,  Mr.  Patteson  used  to  exhibit  the  volume 
to  his  friends  as  a  curiosity,  on  account  of  the  auto- 
graph. No  public  notice  of  it,  however,  was  at  any 
time  made  ;  and,  contented  with  this  faint  notoriety, 
the  autograph  of  Shakspere  continued  to  slumber 
in  the  hands  of  this  gentleman  and  his  son,  until  by 
the  friendly  representations  of  Mr.  Barnwell,  the 
present  owner  was  induced  to  bring  it  to  the  British 
Museum  for  inspection.  Now,  imperfect  as  this 
information  is,  yet  it  is  ample  of  itself  to  set  at  rest 
all  doubts  that  might  at  first  naturally  arise  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  forgeries 
of  Ireland,  since,  at  the  period  when  this  volume  was 
assuredly  in  the  library  at  Smethwick,  and  known 
to  contain  Shakspere's  autograph,  this  literary  im- 
postor was  scarcely  born.  This  fact  must  at  once 
obviate  any  scruples  in  regard  to  the  autograph 
now  brought  forward,  having  emanated  from  the 
same  manufactory  which  produced  the  "  Miscella- 
neous Papers."  For  myself,  I  may  be  permitted  to 
remark,  that  the  forgeries  of  Chatterton*  and  Ireland 
have  always  appeared  to  me  thoroughly  contempt- 

*  The  Chatterton  forgeries  are  now  preserved  in  the  British 
.Museum,  MSS.  Add.  .5766,  a.b.c.  and  exhibit,  the  most  decisive 
proofs  of  the  impudence  of  the  imposture,  and  the  obstinate  igno- 
rance of  those  who  were  to  the  last  its  champions.  These  defenders 
of  Rowley  argue  that  Chatterton  was  incapable  of  reading  any 
work  of  research  ;  but  if  so,  how  is  it  we  find  among  his  fictions 
the  list  of  romances  printed  in  Madox's  Formulare  Anglicanum, 
and  a  copy  of  the  kneeling  figure  of  one  of  the  Howard  family, 
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ible,  and  utterly  unworthy  of  the  controversy  they 
occasioned  ;    indeed,  they  can  only  be  justly  cha- 
racterised in  the  words  of  Malone,  as  "  the  genuine 
offspring  of  consummate  ignorance  and  unparall 
audacity."*      At  the   present    day   the   study   and 
knowledge  of  ancient  manuscripts,   the  pi 
our  language,  and   the   rules  of  i  lad  criticism    in 
matters  of  this  kind  have  become  too  extensively 
spread  to  allow  us  to  suppose  any  similar  attempt 
will  ever  disgrace  our  literature;    bul  for  the  Bake 
of  gratifying  curiosity,  and  of  a  comparison  l><-t 
the  genuine  autograph  of  Shake  id  the  mise- 

rable imitations  of  Master  William  Henry  lit  land, 
I  am  enabled,  by  the  kindm  Sir   H<  nry  Ellis, 

to  exhibit  to  the  Society  a  paper  in  the  liand-w Titing 

of  the  forger,   in  which  may  be  seen  at  if  hi> 

copies  I  of  other  genuine  signatui 
and  his  own  avowal  of  his  fabi  I        pit- 

sent  autograph  challenge*  and  < 
has  already  passed  the  ordeal  of  numerous  compe- 
tent examiners,  all  of  whom  have,  without  a  \ 
doubt,  expressed  their  conviction  of  it-  genuine 

in  Weever's  funeral  monuments,  p.  s  17.  which  the  impostor  l>a> 

partly  altered,  and  then  had  the  ast  ■  •rite  arow 

inscription  to  the  memo  Sir  C  I 

To  those  who  may  have  the  least  I 

cause  of  Rowley,  1   recommend  the  task  of< 

lines  in  the  Purple  Roll,  which  for  Bome  reas  have 

i.  \  r  yel  been  printed,     h   ifl  worth  | 

contemptible  fragments  is  actually  fastened  toa| 
genuine  deed  of  the  date  o(  10  Hen.  IV. ,  which  in  all  , 
is  one  of  the  very  parchments  that  did  come  out  of  tin 
chest,  and  which  is  just  what  we  might  ejq 
claim  from  one  citizen  of  Bristol  to  &noth<  i  tour 

shops  in  the  suburbs !  See  MSS.   \  :  . 

*  Inquiry,  j>.  354. 

t  Fac  similes  of  these  having  already  appeared  in  bn      * 
fessions,"it  was  thought  unnecessary  to 
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The  only  possible  objection  which  might  arise  in 
the  mind  of  a  sceptic  is  this,  whether  there  might 
not  have  been  living  at  the  same  time  other  persons 
of  the  name  of  William  Shakspere,  to  one  of  whom 
the  volume  might  have  belonged  ?  In  reply  to  this 
it  must  be  remarked,  first,  that  on  comparing  the 
autograph  before  us  with  the  genuine  signatures  of 
the  poet,  on  his  will,  and  on  two  legal  instruments, 
there  is  a  sufficient  resemblance  to  warrant  the  con- 
clusion that  they  are  by  the  same  hand,  although 
enough  variation  to  preclude  the  idea  of  imitation  ; 
and,  secondly,  that  the  contents  of  the  volume  itself 
come  in  aid,  and  afford  additional  evidence  of  the 
genuineness,  as  well  as  add  to  the  interest  of  the 
autograph  ;  for  it  is  well  known  that  this  book  was 
consulted  by  Shakspere  in  the  composition  of  his 
plays.  The  Tempest  presents  us  with  a  proof  so 
undeniable  of  this  fact,  that  I  cannot  refuse  myself 
the  satisfaction  of  quoting  it  here. 

In  the  second  act,  sc.  2,  p.  64,  torn.  iv.  ed.  8vo. 
1813,  occurs  the  following  dialogue,  after  the  escape 
of  the  king's  party  from  the  vessel,  on  the  deserted 
island  : — 

Gonzalo.     Had  I  plantation  of  this  isle,  my  lord  : — 

Antonio.     He'd  sow  it  with  nettle-seed. 

Sebastian.     Or  docks,  or  mallows. 

Gon. — and  weie  the  king  of'it,  what  would  I  do  ? 

Seb.     'Scape  being  drunk  for  want  of  wine. 

Gon.     V  the  commonwealth  I  would  by  contraries 
Execute  all  things  ;  for  no  kind  of  traffic 
Would  I  admit ;  no  name  of  magistrate  ; 
Letters  should  not  be  known  ;  no  use  of  service, 
Of  riches,  or  of  poverty  ;  no  contracts  ; 
Successions  ;  bound  of  land,  tilth,  vineyard,  none; 
No  use  of  metal,  corn,  or  wine,  or  oil ; 
No  occupation  ;   all  men  idle,  all, 
And  woman  too,  but  innocent  and  pure  ; 
No  sovereignty. — 
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Seb.     And  yet  he  would  be  king  on't ! 

Ant.     The  latter  end  of  his  commonwealth  forgets  the  be- 
ginning !" 

The  corresponding  passage  of  Montaigne  oe 
in  Book  i.  chap.  30,  p.  102,  where  he  is  speaking 

a  newly  discovered  country,  which  he  calls  Antar- 
tick  France,  and  thus  proceeds  : — 

"It  is   a  nation,  would  I  answer  Plato,  that  hath  m 
of  traffike,  no  knowledge  of  h  tf,  n,  no  in  I 
no  name   of  magistrate,  nor  of  politike   Buperioritie  J   no  Ki 
service,  of  riches,  or  of  pom  rty  \  no  <  oni 
dividences  ;*  no   occupation,  but  Idle;    \. 
but  common  ;  no  apparell  but  naturall ;  no  manui 

no  use  of  wine,  come,  or  mettle.      The  \u\  woidl   thai  in 
tymg>  falsehood,  treason,  dissimulations, 
detraction,  and  pardon,  were  never  beard  ol  an 

The  words  marked  in  italics  will  sufficiently  point 
out  the   close   imitation  ;    for.   in    truth.    Shi     I 
has  scarcely  done  more  than  copy  Florio'fl  trans 
tion,  with  just  sufficient  alteration  to  cans    I      sen- 
tences to  fall  into  rhythm.     Warburton  has  noted, 
that  throughout  tin-  dialogue  Shakspere's  aim  u 
convey  a  satire  on  the  various  Utopian  I  s  ol 

government;     but    in   the   original,    Montaij 
speaking  seriously  of  the  newly  discovered  count 
of  Brasil,  where  Villegaignon  first  landed  in  1551 
Malone  infers,  with  great  probability,  that   it   n 
from  the  perusal  of  this  chapter  that  Shakspt 

*  The  edition  of  1632  reads  partitions,  and  it  is  rath     I 
larthal  Malone,  in  quoting  this  passage  in  bis  notes,  should  1 
referred  to  that,  and  not  to  the  first  edith 
the  passage  had  been  previously  pointed  out  by  CapeU  i 
quotes  the  French  text,  which  he  very  absurdly  supjtoses  was 
made  use  of  by  Shakspere. 

t  See  "Histoire    dea  Choses  Bfemorablei  en  la 

terre  du  Bresil,  partre  de  L'Amerique  Austraie,  i     i 
ment  de  N.  de  Villeg.  depuia  1'an  1555.  jusques 
8vo.  1561. 
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led  to  make  an  uninhabited  island  the  scene  of  his 
Tempest;  and  from  the  title  "  Of  the  Canniballes" 
as  it  stands  in  Florio,  he  has  evidently,  by  transpo- 
sition, (as  remarked  by  Dr.  Farmer,)  formed  the 
name  of  his  man- monster,  Caliban. 

The  copy  of  Montaigne's  work  in  Mr.  Patteson's 
hands  has  suffered  in  some  degree  from  damp,  so 
that  the  fly-leaves  at  the  beginning  and  end  have 
become  loose,  and  the  edges  somewhat  worn.  On 
the  top  of  the  same  page  which  contains  Shakspere's 
autograph,  are  written  in  a  smaller,  and  in  my 
opinion,  a  more  recent  hand,  two  short  sentences 
from  theThyestes  of  Seneca,  Act.  v.  cecidit  incassum 
dolor,  and  vota  nonfaciam  improba.  The  same  hand, 
apparently,  has  written  on  the  fly-leaf  at  the  end  of  the 
volume  many  similar  Latin  sentences,  with  reference 
to  the  pages  of  Montaigne's  work,  from  which  they 
are  all  borrowed ;  such  as  Faber  est  suet  quisque  for- 
tune.— Festinatio  tarda  est. — Calamitosus  est  animus 
futuri  a/hvius,  8$c.  Could  we  believe  these  to  have 
proceeded  from  Shakspere's  hand,  they  would  ac- 
quire a  high  degree  of  interest ;  but  after  an  atten- 
tive examination  of  them,  I  am  persuaded  they  were 
added  by  a  later  pen,  and  in  this  opinion  I  have 
been  confirmed  by  the  judgment  of  other  persons 
versed  in  the  writings  of  that  period.  A  very  few 
marginal  notes  occur  in  the  volume,  at  pp.  134,  254, 
513,  which  are  by  the  same  hand,  to  which  also  in  all 
probability  we  must  assign  the  word  "Thessayes," 
written  in  ink  on  the  back  of  the  volume.  The 
binding  is  in  its  original  state,  and  no  doubt  the 
same  as  when  the  book  was  read  by  Shakspere. 

Having  thus  stated  all  1  can  collect  relative  to  the 
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history  of  this  treasure,  I  must  beg  leave,  before  I 
conclude,  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  orthography 
of  Shakspere 's  name,  as  written  by  himself. 

There  are  five  acknowledged  genuim 
of  Shakspere    in    existence,  exclusive  of  the 
which  forms  the  subject  of  this  communication, 
these,  three  are  attached  to  his  will  in  the  Pren  . 
tive   Court,   executed  25th  March,   1615-16; 
fourth  is  written  on  a  mortgage  deed,  dated  ilth 
March,    1G12-13,  of  a  small    estate  purchased  by 
Shakspere  of  Henry  Walker,  in    Blackfriars;   and 
the  fifth  on  the  counterpart  of  the  deed  of  1 
gain  and  sale   of  the  same   propertj  I    LOth 

March,  1612-13. 

From  a  comparison  of  these  with  cadi  otl 
with  the  autograph  now  first  brought  forward,  it  is 
most  certain,  in   my  opinion,  that  the  poet  alw; 
wrote    his  name    Shaksp]  RE,    and 
that  those  who  have  inserted  an  i    after  their,  or 
an  a  in   the   second   syllable,    do    not  the 

same  (as  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge   in  the   same 
manner  as  the  port  himself  uniformly  would  audi 
rise  us  to  do.     Tin-  1  state  in  0]  i   to  Chal- 

mers and  Drake,  who  assert  that   "all  the  geuui 
signatures  of  Shakspere  are  dissimilar."*     Let  as 
consider  them  separately,  not  ao  ri- 

ority  of  dates,  but  in  the  ord<  r  they  were  introduced 
to  the  notice  of  the  public. 

In  the  year  1776,  George   Steevens  traced  from 
the  will  of  Shakspere  the  three  signatures  attached 

*  "  Apology,"  p.  426.  Drake's  "  Shakspeare  and  his  1 
vol.  I,  p.  l7,4to.,   [817,  who  servilel)   copies  Chain 
never  took  the  trouble  to  see  the  original. 
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to  it  (one  to  each  sheet),  and  they  were  engraved  for 
the  first  time  in  the  second  edition  of  Shakspere,  by 
Johnson  and  Steevens,  in  1788.*  They  have  since 
been  engraved  in  nearly  all  the  subsequent  editions; 
in  Malone's  "  Inquiry,"  1796  ;  in  Chalmers's  "  Apo- 
logy," 1797;  in  Harding's  "Essence  of  Malone," 
1801  ;  in  Ireland's  "Confessions,"  1805;  inDrake's 
"Shakspeare  and  his  Times,"  1817;  and  lastly, 
in  J.  G.  Nichols's  "  Autographs,"  1829  ;  in  which 
work  they  are,  for  the  second  time,  traced  from  the 
original  document.  The  first  of  these  signatures, 
subscribed  on  the  first  sheet,  at  the  right  hand  corner 
of  the  paper,  is  decidedly  William  Shakspere,  and 
no  one  has  ventured  to  raise  a  doubt  respecting  the 
six  last  letters. f  The  second  signature  is  at  the 
left  hand  corner  of  the  second  sheet,  and  is  also 
clearly  Will" in  Shakspere,  although  from  the  tail  of 
the  letter  h  of  the  line  above  intervening  between 
the  e  and  r,  Chalmers  would  fain  raise  an  idle 
quibble  as  to  the  omission  of  a  letter.  The  third 
signature  has  been  the  subject  of  greater  controversy, 
and  has  usually  been  read,  By  me,  William  Shah- 
spe&re.  Malone,  however,  was  the  first  publicly  to 
abjure  this  reading,  and  in  his  "  Inquiry,"  p.  117, 
owns  the  error  to  have  been  pointed  out  to  him  by 

*  Mr.  J.  G.  Nichols  is  therefore  in  error,  when  he  supposes 
these  signatures  were  first  traced  from  the  will  for  Malone's 
"  Inquiry,"  published  in  1796.  See  his  "  Autographs  of  Re- 
markable Personages,"  fol.  Loud.  1829.     No.  11,  B. 

t  From  a  close  examination  of  the  original,  it  appears  that 
this  first  signature  has  been  considerably  damaged  since  Steevens's 
time,  and  two  of  the  letters  are  no  longer  legible,  as  may  also 
found  in  Nichols.  It  may  be  remarked,  in  addition,  that 
Steevens  has  evidently  confounded  this  signature  with  the  name 
of  Sltackspcarp.  written  at  the  top  of  the  same  margin  by  the 
scrivener,  and  by  doing  so,  has   misled   Dr.  Drake,  although  he 
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an  anonymous   correspondent,   who   " shewed  l 
clearly, that  the  superfluous  stroke  in  the  left 
only  the  tremor  of  In.   Shakspere'a   hand,  and  no 
In  this  opinion,  after  the  most  scrupuloi 
tion,  I  entirely  concur,  and  can  repeal  *  itb  confid 
the  words  of  Mr.  Boaden,  that  "iftht  truth  ,,, 

sight,  the  poet  himself  inserted  no./  i„  the 
syllable  of  his  name.-'      The  only  remaining  ivmarfc 
I  have  to  make  respecting  the  will  (which  it  U  to 
regretted,  has  never  yet  been  printed  as  it  o 
be,  with  the  original  orthography  and   interlin< 
tions)  is,  that  the  date  of  execution  was  writt* 
first  Januarii  (not   Februarii,  as   Malo 
over  which    Martii    has   been    written;    and   that 
throughout  the  body  of  the  document  the  Bcrivener 
has  written  the  testator's  name  Shad 
on  the  outside  it  Is  do<  keted  twi  I 

the  Prerogative  C.urt.  as  the  will  ofMr.i 
r(  //  A    ^    The  next  document  is  the  moi  eed,  wh 

£-.  was  discovered   in  1768   by    Mr.  Albanj   \\  j 

solicitor,  among  the  title  deeds  of  tin    I, 
Featherstonehaugh   ofOxted,   in  Su 
presented   to  (Jarrick.      From  the  label  of  I 
facsimile  in  Malone's  edition  ol  Sh     \ 
was  executed,  bearing  this  appearance,   R       5 
spe;  and  on  this,  in  conjunction  with  the  third  signa- 
ture of  the  will,  was  founded  Malone's  mistake  in 
printing  the  name  with  an  a  in  the  second  syllable. 

might  have  been  taught  better  by  Chains 
note.     As   to  Chalmers's  notion  (copied  of 
that  there  is  a  c  inserted  before  the  ft,  it  is  n 
lias  boon  misled  by  a  straggling  open  a. 

'  "  An  Inquiry  into  the  authenticity  of  th< 
of  Shakspeare,"  4to.  Loud.  1^-J1.  p. 
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The  deed  was  at  that  time  in  the  possession  of 
Mrs.  Garrick ;  but  in  179G,  when  Malone  pub- 
lished his  "  Inquiry,"  and  had  become  convinced  of 
his  error,  and  of  the  fault  of  his  engraver,  in  sub- 
stituting what  looks  like  the  letter  a  instead  of  re 
(which  it  ought  to  be),  the  original  document  was 
missing,  and  could  not  be  consulted  for  the  purpose 
of  rectifying  the  mistake.*  Malone  has  been  very 
severely  handled  by  Chalmers  and  the  facetious 
George  Hardinge,  for  this  apparent  inconsistency ; 
but  a  few  words  may  plead  Malone's  excuse. 
Steevens  and  himself,  in  1778,  resolved  to  exclude 
the  e  after  the  k  in  the  poet's  name,  and  accordingly 
the  second  edition  of  that  year  appeared  with  the 
title-pages  so  corrected,  and  the  third  edition  of 
17 84  so  corrected  throughout.  It  was  therefore 
only  in  reference  to  this  e  that  Malone  laid  down 
the  rule  for  its  exclusion,  in  his  edition  of  1790, 
vol.  1,  pt.  1,  p.  192;  for  as  to  the  a,  its  insertion 
at  that  time  had  not  been  questioned.  In  1796, 
therefore,  when  Malone  again  touched  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  declared  against  the  a  in  the  second 
syllable  also,  he  by  no  means  contradicts  himself, 
but  writes  from  the  fuller  evidence  he  had  obtained 
on  the  subject. 

This  evidence  forms  the  third  document  bearing 
Shakspere's  signature,  viz.  the  counterpart  of  the 
deed  of  bargain  and  sale,  dated  the  day  before  the 


*  Ireland  states,  "  Confessions,"  p.  88,  that  this  document 
was  bequeathed  by  Garrick  to  the  British  Museum,  which  is  not 
true.  How  it  was  lost  remains,  I  believe,  a  mystery;  but  its 
production,  I  am  firmly  convinced,  would  corroborate  the 
reading  of  Shahspere.     o  +o 
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mortgage  deed.  7  his  also  vrae  found  among  Mi. 
Featherstoneliaugh's  evidences,  and  in  J 7'.)')  irai  in 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Wallis,  who  lent  ifl  b  Malon 
print  in  his  often-quoted  l'  Inquiry."  II.. 
signature  is,  beyond  all  cavil  or  suspicion,  William 
Skaksper,  where  the  mark  above  is  the  usual  abbre- 
viation of  the  period  for  the  final  c* 

To  these  we  have  now  to  add  the  autograph 
before  us,  in  Florio's  volume,  which  so  unquestion- 
ably decides  in  favour  of  Shakspere,  thai  in  tin- 
manner  I  shall  beg  leave  in  future  to  write  it: 
since  I  know  no  reason  why  we  Bhould  not  sooner 
take  the  poet's  own  authority  in  this  point,  than 
that  of  his  friends  or  printers.*] 

At  the  same  time  it  must  be  admitted,  that  il 
disregard  the  form  traced  by  the  own  hand, 

the  whole  weight  of  printed  mr 

(with  few  exceptions  .  is  in  favour 
as  still  adhered  to  by  Mr.  Collier;  wh 
discoveries    and    publications   mi    the    Bubji 
Shakspere  and   his    writings,^  entitle   him  to  the 
hearty  thanks  of  every  admin  a  dra- 

matic writer,  both  in  England  and  abn 

*  See  Malone,  Pi.  ii.    No.   k.     Qm  *  v.  what,  li  ■■    <•■  ■ — ■ — ri 

ihir.  dot  uiiu-iit  \ 

f  To  those  deeply  interested  in  the  subject,  it  mav 
to  add,  that  the  name  of  our  poet,  both  at  bit  baptism  and 
burial,  in  the  Stratford  Register,    -  -     If   N 
the  names  of  other  members  of  ha  family,  between  t 
1558  to  1593;  and  in  the  marriage licem 
in  the  Consistorial  Court  of  Worcester,  it  is  Bpell    N 
which,  in  effect,  is  the  same  thing. 

I  See  the  evidence  summed  up,  but  m  t  without  many  i 
curacies,  in  *'  Another  Essence  of  Malone,"  8vo.  1801,  pp. 
96,  which  was  published  anonymously  by  Gi     .  H 

§  •'  New  facts  regarding  the  Lifi 
1835;  and  "  New  Particulars  regarding  the  Works    .  9 
speare,"  l2mo.  1836. 
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Here  I  might  close  my  case;  but  a  few  words 
more  may  be  requisite  in  regard  to  some  other 
presumed  specimens   of  Shakspere's   handwriting. 

I  would  certainly  not  go  so  far  as  Malone,  in 
asserting,  that  if  any  other  original  letter  or  MS. 
of  his  should  be  discovered,  his  name  would  appear 
as  just  written;*  but  I  think  any  variation  would 
afford  reasonable  cause  for  suspicion.  Since  I 
commenced  this  paper,  I  have  discovered  that  two 
other  volumes  claim  the  honour  of  containing 
Shakspere's  autograph,  not  manufactured  by  Ire. 
land.  The  first  of  these  is  a  copy  of  Warner's 
Albion's  England,  4to.  1612,  which  was  bought  at 
Steevens's  sale  in  1800,  by  Mr.  Heber,  and  which 
is  now  in  the  British  Museum.  On  the  title  page 
is  "  William  Shakspeare  his  booke;"  and  it  will  be 
evident  to  any  one  who  takes  the  trouble  of  com- 
paring it  with  the  similar  notorious  forgeries  of 
Ireland  on  a  copy  of  Holland's  translation  of  Pliny, 
folio,  1601,  and  on  Bartholomeus  de  Proprietatibus 
Rerum,  Thomas  Berthelet,  [1535],  fol.  in  Sir  Joseph 
Banks's  library,  that  they  all  three  are  traced  by 
the  same  hand.  Whether  Steevens  had  any  hand 
in  Ireland's  fabrications,  is  a  discussion  foreign  to 
my  purpose  :  but  I  do  not  think  it  very  improbable. 
The  second  claimant  is  a  copy  of  Bacon's  Advance- 
ment of  Learning,  1605.  In  1829  it  was  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  Thomas  Fisher,  of  the  East  India 
House,  and  is  described  as  being  "  filled  with  MS. 
notes."  It  bears  in  limine  the  same  signature  as  in 
Warner's  work,  and  a  fac-simile  of  it  is  given  by 
Nichols,  in  his  Autographs.     From  an  inspection  of 

*  "  Inquiry,"  p.  120. 
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this  (for  I  have  not  seen  the  volume  itself),  I  should 
unhesitatingly  say,  that  the  signature  is  a  modern 
fabrication;    and    subsequent    inquiry    has    p) 
the  fact  beyond  all  questio 

Only  one  document  remains  to  be  noticed,  the 
genuineness  of  which,  if  established,  would  make 
even  the  autograph  of  Florio  to  "  vail  its  bonnet." 
I  allude  to  the  copy  of  verses  existing  at  Bridge- 
water  House,  signed  "  W.  Sh.,"  and  printed  by 
Mr.  Collier,  in  his  "  New  Particulars  regarding  the 
Works  of  Shakespeare.'1  As  for  as  the  internal 
evidence  goes,  I  do  not  see  any  reasonable 
against  them;  but,  as  no  fac-simile  has  yet  ap- 
peared of  the  original,  it  is  Impossible  at  present  to 
offer  any  further  remark.  Mr.  Collier  urges  their 
claim  very  modestly  and  fairly;  but,  as  the  j 

may  itself  be  a  transcript  of  \<  ra  -  iposed  by 

Shakspere,  some  additional  evidence  is  required,  in 
regard  to  the  band-writing,  &c  to  enable  any  critic 
in  matters  of  this  kind,  to  form  an  opinion. 
I  remain,  my  dear  Sir, 
Yours,  very  truly, 

FREDERIC  MADDEN 

John  Gage,  Esq.,  Director,  A.  v 


*  See  Wheler's  Guide  to  Stratford-upon-Avon.  lOmo. 
p    143,  where  mention  is  made  of  B  (big  Shata|         I  name 

executed    by   John    .Ionian,    author    i 
«  Welcombe  Hills:*  which  has  recently  bi 
the  one  referred  to  in  the  text. 


ADDITIONAL  NOTE. 

Since  the  preceding  letter  was  printed  as  a  portion  of  the 
Archceologia,  I  have  been  favored  with  a  letter  from  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Hunter,  in  which  he  suggests,  that  the  passage  in  Mon- 
taigne was  taken  by  Shakspere  from  the  work  while  yet  circu- 
lated in  MS.  some  years  previous  to  the  first  edition  of  1603. 
But  admitting  the  fact,  (which  will  probably  be  considered  more 
at  large  in  Mr.  Hunter's  forthcoming  work,  intitled,  "  New 
Illustrations  of  the  Life,  Studies,  and  Writings  of  Shakspere,") 
it  does  not  at  all  affect  the  proprietorship  of  the  volume,  or  the 
authenticity  of  the  signature.  In  reference  also  to  the  poem 
printed  by  Mr.  Collier,  and  supposed  to  be  signed  "  W.  Sh." 
Mr.  Hunter  clearly  proves  that  we  should  read  "  W.  Sk.,"  and 
that  the  author  is  not  William  Shakspere,  but  Sir  William 
Skipwith,  specimens  of  whose  verses  may  be  found  in  Nichols's 
Leicestershire,  vol.  ii.  p.  367,  and  MS.  Lansdowne,  207,  F.  I 
have  only  to  add,  in  conclusion,  that  the  volume  which  belonged 
to  Mr.  Fisher,  supposed  to  contain  Shakspere's  autograph,  was 
sold  at  Evans's,  1st  June,  1837  ;  and  as  I  then  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  examining  it,  my  previous  conviction  of  its  falsity  was 
confirmed  by  ocular  evidence. 

F.  M. 

Uth  April,  1838. 


STEVENS   AND   PARDON,    rRINTMiv.    RKll     Y\RD.   TFMri.l    BAR 


British  Mvieum, 

Mi:. 

IN  consequence  of  the  pt| 

o  numbers 
of  Your   Ml  f«Cl   of 

I    name, 
:pple- 
marks.     1    might,    i 

on    tin 

I  then,  perhaps, 
think  I  r    indifferent    I 

re  Milt,  or  doubtful  of  the  va 
caua<    I   bai  'ncr  •* 

at    issue    I 
reducible  I  I  l"  pro- 

position : 

1st,  d    by  the 

of  the  press  and  the 
small  \ 

•2dlv,  Shall  we  adopt  the  unvarying 
evidence  furnish  I  the  hand 

of  the  Dramatic  Bard  himai 

Mr.    Hunter   tella    us,  that  tl. 
should    be    "the  use  jns  of 

cultivation." 
at  a  period  • 

same  writef  that  the  utmost  indiffer- 
ence existed  in  i 
our  own  times 

to  follow  in  the  observance  of  such  a 
rule:     With   the   exception  of  half   a 

dozen  persona,  all  the  world 
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Shaksjieare,  until  the  "Observations" 
on  his  autograph  appeared  ;  and  1  find 
Mr.  Hunter  himself  (unless the  printer 

has  hero,  too,  played  the  part  of  cor- 
rector),at  one  time  writing&Aafape  ore* 

and  at  another  Shakespear,f  although 
he  now  contends  that  neither  is  cor- 
rect !  In  tact,  when  I  undertook,  at 
the  request  of  my  friend  Mr.  Barn- 
well, to  write  the  remarks  on  Shak- 
tpere's  copy  of  Montaigne,  it  was 
chiefly  against  the  popular  form  of 
Shakspeare  those  remarks  were  direct- 
ed ;  fori  never  anticipated  that  Mr. 
I) 'Israeli's  loyal  pen  would  so  sud- 
denly have  been  seized  in  vindication 
of  what  he  calls  "  the  genuine  name." 
But  this  flourish  of  the  quill,  even  by 
so  distinguished  a  writer  as  the  author 
of  the  Curiosities  of  Literature,  will 
certainly  not  be  sufficient  to  set  aside 
the  poet's  own  signatures  ;  and  with 
all  the  respect  I  bear  to  "  such  men  " 
as  Collier,  Dyce,  and  Hunter,  1  doubt 
not  that  Shakspere  will  maintain  its 
ground  against  all  comers.  But  Mr. 
Hunter  cries  out  it  is  unsightly!  To 
my  eye,  I  confess,  the  unsightliness 
lies  in  the  superabundant  vowels. 
Surely  the  simple  Saxon  spere  is  en- 
titled to  as  much  respect  as  the  speare 
of  the  14th  century  ?  Supposing  our 
great  dramatic  bard  were  to  burst  his 
cerements,  and  again,  in  the  presence 
of  these  critics,  were  to  trace  his  name 
S,h,a,k,s,p,e,r,e,  would  Mr.  Hunter  be 
hardy  enough  to  tell  him  it  was  unsight- 
ly, or  Mr.  D'Israeli  contemptuously 
reproach  him  with  the  "  barbaric  curt 
shock  "  of  so  honoured  an  autograph  ? 
I  can  scarcely  believe  it. 

But  let  us  revert  to  two  other  cases 
in  point,  the  names  of  Ralegh  and 
Buryhley.  The  insufficiency  of  the 
rule  appealed  to  by  Mr.  Hunter  is  in 
the  first  instance  evident,  and  even 
Mr.  D'Israeli  owns  he  is  "uncertain 
how  to  write  it. "J  He  does,  never- 
theless, write  it  Rawleigh ;  whereas 
Collier,  Hunter,  Lodge,  and  a  host  of 
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'  Who  urate  Cavendish' n  Life  of  Wol- 
sey .'  in  Singer's  edit,  of  the  Life,  8vo. 
Lund.  1825,  p.  xxxi.  and  Life  of  Sir 
Thomas  More,  etc.  edited  by  the  Rev. 
Jos.  Hunter,  Bvo.  Lond.  1828,  p.  2/51,  n. 

f  Advertisement  appended  to  Three 
Catalogue*,  etc.  ^vo.  Lond.  1838. 

J  Curios,  of  Lit.  vol.  iii.  p.  221,  ed. 
1817.  There  is  no  later  edition  in  the 
British  Museum. 


inferior  authors  write  it  Raleigh.  Both 
parties  may  refer  to  precedent  or  tisane, 

and  how  an1  we  then  to  decide  ?  Most 
unquestionably  by  recurring  to  his 
own  autograph.  This  is,  however, 
said  to  vary  also,  and  probably  might, 
at  an  early  period  of  life;  but  in  all  the 
original  letters  1  have  ever  seen,  and 
I  take  the  liberty  of  adding,  by  far  the 
largest  portion  that  exists,  the  name  is 
uniformly  spelt  Ralegh.  It  is  there- 
fore, according  to  my  argument,  on  the 
justest  grounds,  that  Cayley,  the  editor 
of  the  Life  of  Sir  Walter,  published  in 
4to.  1805,  returns  to  the  autographical 
form  of  Ralegh  ;  a  form,  I  am  rejoiced 
to  observe,  which  has  been  followed  in 
the  Oxford  reprint  of  his  works  in 
1829.  Is  this  unsightly  ?  Is  this  bar- 
baric ? 

Again,  in  the  case  of  Burghley.  The 
form  to  be  met  with  in  every  work,  I 
believe,  till  within  the  last  twenty 
years,  was  Burleigh,  and  Mr.  D'Israeli 
and  Mr.  Dyce  (not  to  mention  many 
others)  have  sanctioned  it  by  their 
usage.  Mr.  Hunter,  however,  and  Mr. 
Collier — deserting  here  the  Shake- 
speare band  —  had  seen  too  many 
genuine  autographs  of  Elizabeth's  great 
statesman  not  to  know  that  he  himself 
invariably  wrote  Burghley,  and  they 
judiciously  adopt  the  genuine  form. 
Will  Mr.  Hunter  in  this  instance  set 
up  the  usage  of  persons  of  cultivation 
against  the  autograph  of  the  individual  ? 
If  so,  I  must  beg  to  refer  him  to  the 
fac-simile  of  a  warrant  prefixed  to  the 
second  volume  of  Wright's  Queen  Eliza- 
beth and  her  Times,  8vo.  1838,  where 
we  find  the  name  has  been  written  by 
the  clerk  in  the  popular  form  of  Bur- 
leigh, but  the  Lord  Treasurer  has  struck 
his  pen  through  the  obnoxious  ortho- 
graphy, and  inscribed  above  Buryhley. 
Now  I  maintain  that  on  the  authority 
of  this  single  document,  all  the  varia- 
tions made  by  all  the  printers  and 
punsters  (could  they  pun  on  such  a 
name)  from  the  reign  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth  to  the  present  time,  might  fear- 
lessly be  set  at  nought. 

Yours,  &c.  F.  Madden. 
P.  S.  As  I  am  in  much  perplexity 
how  to  write  the  name  of  the  great 
Reformer  of  Lutterworth,  one  of  the 
earliest  translators  of  the  Bible  into 
our  vernacular  tongue,  and  as  the  usage 
of  persons  of  cultivation  only  tends  to 
confuse  me,  I  should  feel  exceedingly 
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u  Sfia'kspeare"  the  received  Orthography  vindicated,    p 


obliged  to  any  of  your  readers  to  pro- 
duce me  six  genuine  autographs  of  this 
individual,  that  1  may  hereafter  be 
able  to  follow  some  standard  in  writing 
his  name. 


T,  Brunswick -sq. 

Mr.  Urban,  y..  ^   g   7 

1  HAVE  read  with  considerable  in- 
terest what  has  been  lately  written  on 
the  subject  of  the  proper  mode  of 
spelling  Shakspeare'a  Dame  \  and, 
being  of  opinion  that  Mr.  Bruce  has 
by  no  means  settled  the  qu 
though  he  lias  discussed  it  very  plea- 
santly, I  have  to  beg  that  you  will 
give  insertion  to  the  following  remarks 
on  the  same  subject. 

To  persons  who  have  never  consi- 
dered the    matter,    it  may    Been)  the 
height  of  presumption  in    any  i 
persevere    in     spelling     Shaksp 
name  as  I  spell  it,  after  th 
of  a  beautiful  autograph  of  thi 
in  which    the  nai 
Shakspere.  1  feel  p<  rsuaded,  hoi 
that  there  is  no    impropriety,  much 
icv.  |Ul  sumption,  in  the  cat 
thecoi  •  the  inrpn 

certainly  the  inconsistency, 
tho  le  who  omit  the  letter  a  in  tfa 
cond  syllable. 

A  few  preliminary  word-  an  due  to 
Mr.   Bruce.      He    has  v<  i 
torily  disposi  d  of  some  of  th 
ments    which   have   been    adduced    iu 
favour  of  the  ro  eived  ortl 
the  poet's  name ;  but,  on  a  reconside- 
ration  of  the,  matter,  it    will  I 
reived  that  Dot  one  of  the  arguments 
with  which  he  has  deall  i 
fully  is  of  any  real  weight  or  value  in 
deciding  the  question  I  will 

briefly  follow  him  :     I.    Wheth< 
word  sounds  prettier  than   another  is 
absolutely  quite  foreign  to  the  point  ; 
(in  say  nothing  of  the  identity, 
as  the  ear  is  concerned,  of  •-. 
and  spear*.)    -.    No  argument 
the   orthography   of  a    name   i 
course  be  derived  from  the  arm- ;  Bince 
it  may  very  reasonably  he  suspected 
that  the  herald   whose   duty    it  was  to 
invent   a  coat -of- arm-    for  John,    the 
poet's    father,    having    no    traditional 
bearings  to  guide  him,  was  driven  to 
the  not  uncommon  expedient  of  seek- 
ing  a  meaning   in   the   name  itself.   3. 
The  spelling  casually  adopted  by  prin- 
ters in  the  reigns  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
5 


and  King  James,  is  clearly  no  suffi- 
cient authority.    4.  Equally  valueless 
in  deciding  the  question  of  or* 
phy    must  the    usage  of   [ 

t,    further  than 

go    with    Mr.   Bruce. 

There  anient, 

which    docs    affect    the    question  ;    or 

rather,  whii 

ith  this  argument,  in  my  humble 
opinion,    Mr.    Bruce    has    dealt    less 
What  tl  ent  is, 

I  will 

The  who 

ad  vocal  .option    ol 

evidently 
ibly     wrote     1. 

fore,    " 

■II  very 

.    . 
are  ui.  nclu- 

iriably 

I 

. 

all,  when  careful 

we  hold  it  * 
and  so 

and  introduc 
for  inst 

Cecil,    LWHI. 

that  n 

John  Mason  inv. 

Sir  William 
Anthony    Wingfield, 
John   Mor. 

5 
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written  in  words  purporting  to  be 
quoted  from  my  work,  that  I  think 
the  Doctrine  of  Transabstantiatiou,  is 
"  in  some  measure,  icarranted  by  the 
language  of  Scripture,  and  of  our 
Church  Catechism."  No  such  passage 
is  to  be  found  in  my  "  Reflections," 
nor  will  my  words  warrant  such  a 
conclusion,  as  the  Bishop,  if  I  under- 
stand his  Lordship,  at  p.  119  of  his 
Letter  to  me,  would  intimate.  But 
that  is  not  the  question.  The  quotation 
is  incorrect. 

If  such  a  passage  as  the  Bishop  has 
produced  as  from  my  "Reflections," 
can  be  found  in  any  part  of  those 
"  Reflections,"  I  do,  indeed,  deserve  to 
be  censured  for  it.  In  the  language 
of  my  first  Letter  to  the  Bishop,  "  I 
consider  the  whole  doctrine  of  Tran- 
substantiation  a  fundamental  and  a 
very  dangerous  error."  p.  102. 

It  grieves  me  much  to  notice  this  un- 
usual mode  of  discussion  adopted  by  a 
superior,  whose  misquotation  still  re- 
mainsunacknowledgedandunretracted. 
1  am  more  grieved  that  from  the  incor- 
rect statement  of  Doctor  Harford,  and 
from  his  unguarded  assertion  that  the 
reply  of  the  Bishop  had  "completely 
closed  the  discussion,"  on  what  he 
denominates  the  futility  of  my  recon- 
ciling scheme,  I  should  be  under  the 
necessity  of  thus  again  adverting  to 
the  affair,  and  of  thus  again  writing 
concerning  a  departed  superior. 

I  have  no  feeling  other  than  that  of 
regret — I  may  add,  of  affectionate  re- 
gret— towards  the  late  Bishop  of  Sa- 
lisbury, whose  high  office  in  the 
Church  I,  ever,  respected,  and  whose 
general  virtues  I,  ever,  admired.  But 
the  best  men  have,  alas  !  their  failings. 
On  the  present  occasion,  I  would  will- 
ingly overlook  that  weakness  of 
our  nature  which  withheld  the  Bi- 
shop from  acknowledging  his  error, 
and  which  might,  probably,  occasion 
unfavourable  impressions  of  me,  even 
to  a  biographer  more  accurate  than 
Doctor  Harford  appears  to  be ;  but, 
with  these  my  feelings  for  the  departed 
Bishop,  and  with  pardon  of  the  Doctor, 
I  know  and  I  deeply  feel  how  essential 
it  is  that  I  should  maintain  my  pro- 
fessional character  from  the  imputa- 
tions which  his  lordship's  misquota- 
tions are  adapted  to  attach  to  it,  to  the 
injury  of  that  good  cause   which   it  is 


my  duty,  as  it  is  my  delight,  to  pro- 
mote.       Yours,  &c.  Samuel  Wix, 

I  "icar  of  St.  Bartholomew  the  Less. 


Mil.  UltUAN, 


British  Museum, 
June  22. 

IN  the  communication  made  by  me 
to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  and 
printed  in  vol.  xxvii.  of  the  Arcfaeolo- 
gia*  relative  to  the  autograph  of 
Siiakspere,  it  is  stated,  that  of  the 
six  genuine  signatures  known  to  have 
been  in  existence,  two  were  affixed  to 
legal  instruments  touching  some  pro- 
perty in  Blackfriars,  purchased  by 
Shakspere  of  Henry  Walker. 

The  first  of  these,  a  Mortgage  deed, 
dated  nth  March,  1(512-13,  was  dis- 
covered among  the  title-deeds  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Featherstonehaugh  by  his 
solicitor,  Mr.  Albany  Wallis,  in  1768, 
and  was  presented  by  the  latter  to 
Garrick,  who  died  in  1779.  In  1790 
it  was  in  the  possession  of  Garrick's 
widow,  and  was  printed  at  length  in 
Malone's  edition  of  Shakspere's 
Works,  published  in  that  year,  vol.  i. 
pt.  1,  p.  193,  together  with  a  fac-si- 
mile  of  the  signature,  and  a  representa- 
tion of  the  parchment  label  on  which 
it  was  written,  and  of  the  seal  at- 
tached. The  fac-simile,  however,  is 
not  correctly  given,  and  Malone  ac- 
knowledges the  error  in  his  "  Inquiry 
into  the  Authenticity  of  certain  Papers, 
&c.  attributed  to  Shakspcarc,"  8vo. 
1796,  p.  118;  but  on  applying  again 
to  Mrs.  Garrick  for  the  loan  of  the 
document,  to  rectify  the  mistake,  it 
had  "  been  either  mislaid  or  stolen 
from  her."  From  that  time  to  the 
present  this  document  has  been  miss- 
ing. 

The  second  document, — a  Convey- 
ance of  the  same  property,  dated  10th 
March,  1612-13, — was  found  also  by 
Mr.  Wallis  among  Mr.  Featherstone- 
haugh's  evidences,  about  the  time 
when  the  former  deed  was  first 
missed,  and  was  lent  by  him  to  Ma- 
lone, who  printed  it  at  length  in  the 
Appendix  to  his  "  Inquiry/'  No.  II. 
p.  402,  and  gave  a  fac-simile  of  the 
poet's  autograph  in  Plate  II.  of  the 
same  work,  No.  X.  p.  137-  In  speak- 
ing of  this  signature   Malone   writes, 


*   Re-printed  in  8vo.  by  Thomas  Rodd, 
.838. 
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Shakspere's  Conveyance  Deed  of  10  March,  1G12 — 13.      [July, 


"  The  mark  of  abbreviation  appears  at 
top  nearly  such  as  I  expected  I  should 
find  in  Mrs.  Garrick's  deed,  and  the 
poet  having  had  room  to  write  an  r, 
though  on  the  very  edge  of  the  label, 
his  own  orthography  of  his  name  is 
ascertained,  beyond  a  possibility  of 
doubt,  to  have  been  Shakspere." 

Misled  by  the  above  expression,  and 
judging  only  from  the  fac-simile,  I  in- 
cautiously adopted  Malone's  words, 
and  in  my  "  Observations"  took  it 
for  granted,  that  the  mark  or  character 
above  was  an  abbreviation  of  the  letter 
e.  This  has  in  some  measure  weak- 
ened the  arguments  used  to  prove  that 
Shakspere  wrote  his  name  uniformly 
the  same,  and  writers  on  both 
sides  of  the  question  have  in  conse- 
quence assumed  the  signatures  to  the 
missing  deeds  to  be  nj* 

Very  recently,  however,  a  circum- 
stance has  occurred,  which  will  place 
this  inference  in  its  true  lkrht,  namely, 
the  recovery  of  one  of  t/csr  / 
the   Conveyance  of  the   10th   March, 
Hil  2-  13,  in  the  Mine    perfect  ami  un- 
injured stall  as  whin  -een  by  M.< 
Tins    interesting  (locum*. nt   is   n<»w  in 
the  hands  of  Henry  Thomson,  Ml'. 
of  Piccadilly,  who  mo-t  kindly  and  li- 
berally permitted  me  to  mate  a  mi- 
nute  examination    of    it,    and    BU 
quently  brought  it  to  the  British  Mu- 
seum,   that   the   signature   i 
compared  with  that  on  the  tly-Ieaf  of 
Montaigne's  I  hi    result 

has  proved   most  */,   and    1 

therefore  now  take  higher  ground,  and 
assert — 

1.  That  there  is   so  ahlircviut' 

the  signature  to  thi>  conveyance,  but 
that  the  name  is  written  as  much  at 
length  as  in  the  Montaigne  and  in  the 
Will. 

2.  That  in  Malone'i  fac-simile  the 
character  above  the  line  called  an  ab- 
breviation, is  inaccurately  copied.  On 
the  deed  itself  this  character  i>  the 
final  c  of  the  name,  very  exactly  ami 
perfectly  formed,  but  smaller  than  the 
e  which  precede-.  The  only  and  ob- 
vious cause  for  its  bein 

is,  that  the   edge   oi   the  parchment 

*  See   Mr.    Burgon  -  in    this 

Magazine  tor  March,  p.  965,  a; 
p,  180,  ami  Mr.  Corner's  tor  April,  p. 
\lr.    Hunter  seems  disposed  to  q 

these  siguatures  altogether,  ibid. 


label  had  caught  the  letter  r,  and 
would  not  admit  of  another  letter  on 
the  same  line. 

3.  That  the  letters  tpere  in  this  au- 
tograph precisely  resemble  t) 

first  two  signatures  to  the  Will,  and 
in  the  signature  on  the  Montaigne. 

4.  That   I   am    perfectly    conv 
the  signature  on   t! 

still  i  "f  the  same  charact. 

and  is  equally  at  full  length  ;  tl. 
re  or  e  being  written  above,  on  account 
of  the  inadequate  width  of  the  parch- 
ment label. 

It  may  perhaps  have  been  sup- 
posed by  some  persons,  that  the  seal 
affixed  to  the  label  of  the  Mortgage,  on 
which  Bfa  ne,  was 

the  poet's  It  is  rej 

e  letters 
11.  L,  with  a  small  6tar  and  two 
branches,  by  a 

J   is  also  affixed  to  the  label 
bearing  hi-   name  in  tin 
but  it  is  likewise  appended  to  the  - 
nature  of  •  Juh*- 

\,    and    no    doubt    was  originally 
vo  labels,  but  now 
.    In  truti 
mi-.  Sfhka  has 

prevailed  ■         -i.aksncre 

and  stead  of 

the  seals  of  the  subscribing  par. 
that  of  the  attorm  was 

and    in    th<  I   in- 

.//««  of  llrmry 
ener  or 
who     drew    the    deed,  and 
frhn  are  among   the  at- 

thc  dors. 
v  be  allowed  also    to  remark, 
without  any    wish  to   re-agitate 
coi  hat  in  both  deeds   the 

•bought   proper  to  1 

-    Shaktspnirr, 
like  the  printed  quartos,  but  that  the 
hand  beneath, 
>nt  radic- 
al orthography. 
ly  remaini 
thi  'rom  obli- 

I  erly 
in  the  1.  i 
mast 

bu- 
lls or  not  is  Bl 

qUj  u-scd  into 

thl  n    lady. 

Thomson  now  holds  it  as  executor  in 
trust   for   her  daughters.     V 


document  is  preserved  an  original 
letter  from  Garrick  to  Wallis,  thanking 
him  for  the  present  ofShakspere'a  au- 
tographj  and  it  it  difficult  to  acconnt 

for  the  two  being  together ;  tor  it  is 
very  certain,  that  Garrick'a  tetter 
cannot  refer  to  the  Conveyance,  which 
tlid  not  make  its  appearance  till  ]79o\ 
bat  to  the  Mortgage  deedj  which  was 
presented  to  Garrick  before  177(J, 
and  which  is  still  a  desideratum. 

F.  M. 


SHAKESPEARE'S   NAME, 


88thich  Shall  it  $c? 


$cuj  'gmxws  or  (Dlb? 


§ha\pcvc  or  §hakspcarc  ? 


Hence  it  is  that  the  same  name  hath  been  so  often  disguised 
unto  the  staggering  of  many  who  have  mistook  them  for  different, — • 

The  same  they  thought  was  not  the  same, 
And  in  their  name  they  sought  their  name. 

Thus  I  am  informed  that  the  honourable  name  of  Villiers  is  written 
fourteen  several  ways  in  their  own  evidences,  and  the  like,  though  not 
so  many,  variations  may  be  observed  in  others. — Fuller's  Worthies, 
fbL  Lond.  1662. 


BRIGHTON  : 

Printed  by  Messrs.  Fleet  and  Bishop 

1879. 


PREFACE. 

The  brief  observations  on  Shakespeare's 
name  at  Pp.  9  to  12  are  extracted  from  a 
privately  printed  volume  which  I  have  now  in 
the  press,  and  are  separately  distributed  in  the 
hope  of  inducing  further  researches  to  ascertain 
the  general  practice  adopted  in  the  autographs 
of  surnames  in  the  time  of  the  great  dramatist. 
Upon  looking  over  my  collections  on  the  subject 
I  find  numerous  lists  of  varieties  of  the  same 
name  collected  from  records  and  printed  books, 
but  comparatively  only  a  few  derived  from 
signatures.  Any  additional  information  in  this 
direction  would  be  useful  in  absolutely  deter- 
mining the  accuracy  of  the  main  position,  of 
which  even  now  there  can  hardly  be  a  reason- 
able doubt,  that  there  was  then  no  settled 
orthography  of  surnames  and  that  a  signature 
of  those  days  is  not  conclusive  evidence  of  the 
mode  in  which  a  person's  name  should  be  spelt. 

Lord  Robert  Dudley's  signature  was  generally 
Duddeley,  his  wife's,  Duddley,  and  a  relative's, 
Dudley.  Allen,  the  actor,  signed  his  name  at 
various  times,  Alleyn,  Aleyn,  Allin,  and  Allen, 
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while  his  wife's  signature  appears  as  Alleyne. 
Henslowe's    autographs    are    in    the    form- 
Hensley,    Henslow,    and    Henslowe.       Samuel 
Rowley  signed  himself,   Rouley,    Rowley,    and 
Rowleye.     Burbage  sometimes  wrote   Burbadg 
while    his    brother    signed    himself    Burba 
One  of   the    poet's    sons-in-law    wrote    himself 
Quyney,  Ouyneye,  and  Conoy,  while  his  brotl 
the  curate,  signed,  Quiney.      His  other  son-in- 
law,    Dr.    Hall,   signed    himself   Hawle,    Halle, 
Haule  and  Hall.      Alderman   Sturley,  of  Strat- 
ford-on-Avon,   signed   his    name    sometimes    in 
that   form    and    sometimes,    Strelley.       Similar 
variations  occur  in  Christian  names  of  the  time, 
that  of  the  poet's  friend,  Julius  Shaw,  positively 
appearing  as  Julyus,  Julius,  Julie,  Julyne,  Jule, 
Julines,  Julynes,  July,  Julye,  Julyius  and  Jul] 
Now,    in   the   face;    of   even    this    amount 
evidence,    as    Shakespeare's    undisputed   sL 
tures  were  written  on  three  occasions  only,  it  is 
clearly  not  safe   to   assume   that    he    invar:., 
signed  himself  Shakspere.     On  the  contrary, 
his  name  is  spelt  Shakespeare  in  his  two  prii 
letters,  the  probability  is  decidedly  in  favour  of 
his  not  having  adopted  any  uniform  practice  in 
the  matter.     As  for  the  insertion  or  omission  of 
such  a  letter  as  an  c  in  a  name,  such  a  trifle  as  that 


clearly  appears  to  have  been  formerly  considered 
of  no  consequence  at  all. 

There  is  but  one  consideration,  the  tendency 
of  the  curtailed  form  to  encourage  a  wrong  pro- 
nunciation, which  renders  the  orthography  in 
Shakespeare's  case  of  any  much  consequence. 
Whichever  form  we  may  select,  few  of  us,  I 
apprehend,  would  wish  it  to  be  pronounced 
otherwise  than  it  was  by  Ben  Jonson  and  as  it 
was  spoken  by  his  literary  contemporaries  at 
least  as  early  as  1592.  Rare  Ben's  lines  must 
once  again  be  quoted, — 


Look  how  the  father's  face 


Lives  in  his  issue  ;  even  so  the  race 

Of  Shakespeare's  mind  and  manners  brightly  shines 

In  his  well-turned  and  true-filed  lines  ; 

In  each  of  which  he  seems  to  shake  a  lance ; 

As  brandish' d  at  the  eyes  of  ignorance. 

In  the  earliest  notice  of  the  poet  by  name  in 
printed  literature,  1594,  the  surname  appears 
with  a  hyphen,  Shake-speare,  and  so  in  many 
other  as  unusual  instances. 

There  is  nothing  like  an  argument  based  on 
a  single  leading  and  apparently  conclusive  fact 
for  misleading  the  inexperienced  or  the  unwary. 
Shakespeare  spelt  his  name  in  a  certain  fashion 
and  it  is  obvious  that  it  should  be  so  printed. 


The  celebrated  Bill  Stumps,  although  he  could 
not  follow  suit  educationally,  has  no  manner  of 
doubt  about  it.  Neither  have  a  large  number 
of  more  learned  men  who  have  not  been  at  the 
trouble  to  investigate  the  subject.  It  may, 
however,  be  fairly  stated  that  all  the  scholars 
of  note  who  have  taken  the  pains  to  do  so, 
Dr.  Ingleby  and  others,  adopt  the  longer  form. 
To  follow  signatures  would,  indeed,  revolu- 
tionize the  whole  system  of  early  nominal 
orthography  and  lead  to  preposterous  results. 

J.  O.   Halliwell-Phill:. 

Hollingbury  Copse, 
Brighton, 

4  November,  1S79. 


SHAKESPEARE'S     NAME. 

There  are  five  and  only  five  undisputed 
genuine  signatures  of  the  great  dramatist 
known  to  exist,  and  in  each  instance  he  has 
written  his  surname  without  an  e  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  first  syllable.  To  those  who 
would  shudder  at  the  idea  of  the  greatest 
author  of  the  world  not  knowing  how  to  spell 
his  own  name,  or  to  those  who  are  unacquainted 
with  the  state  of  the  surname  question  in  his 
time,  the  poet's  own  written  authority  would 
appear  to  be  decisive.  A  little  enquiry  would, 
however,  create  a  suspicion  that  such  a  conclu- 
sion may  be  illusory. 

Orthography  of  every  kind  was  in  an  un- 
settled state  in  the  poet's  time,  and  there  was 
no  fixed  standard  in  the  case  of  surnames,  few 
persons  then  adhering  to  an  uniform  mode  of 
spelling  even  in  their  own  signatures.  With 
respect  to  the  Shakespeares,  neither  the  parents 
of  the  dramatist  nor  their  daughters  could  write 
at  all,  and  the  first  members  of  the  family  com- 
petent to  affix  their  signatures  instead  of  a 
mark,  an  accomplishment  for  which  they  were 
indebted  to  the  Free  School   at  Stratford-on- 
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Avon,  were  the  poet  and  his  brothers.  One 
autograph  only  of  any  of  the  latter  has  been 
discovered,  and  in  that  the  important  letter  e 
distinctly  appears;  so  that,  if  we  adopted  the 
system  of  guiding  our  early  surname  ortho- 
graphy by  autographs,  we  must,  when  speaking 
of  the  poet,  write  S/iakspcn\  but,  when 
have  occasion  to  mention  his  brother,  it  must 
be  Shakcsperc, — a  manifest  absurdity. 

It  thus  being  certain  that  there  was  no  uni- 
form orthography  of  the  surname  adopted  by 
the   Shakespeare   family,  we  could  only  pr 
the  form  of  Shakspere  on  the  suppositions  not 
only  that  the  poet  invariably  so  wrote  his  n a 
but    that    it    was    his   wish    that    the    curtailed 
spelling  should   be  that  of  his  own.   or  of  the 
family   surname.       With   respect   to  the   former 
surmise,  there  is  practically  merely  the  evid< 
afforded    by    three    late    signatt:  r    those 

attached  to  the  Will,  having  been  written  at 
the  same  time,  can  only  be  taken,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  argument,  as  one.  example.  In 
regard  to  the  other  theory,  it  is  clear  that  he 
had  no  fancy  for  the  general  adoption  o\  the 
signature  form,  for  otherwise  it  is  incredible 
that  his  name  should  appear  as  Shakespeare  in 
the  only  two  works  that  we  can  safely  believ 
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have  been  printed  under  his  own  superinten- 
dence. That  the  latter  was  the  form  he  desired 
that  his  name  should  take  in  literature  there  can 
be  no  reasonable  doubt,  and,  as  if  to  decide  the 
question,  to  the  only  contribution  he  ever  made 
to  the  work  of  another  author  the  name  there 
appears  with  a  hyphen, — William  Shake-speare. 
Moreover,  the  poet's  two  intimate  friends  and 
editors  in  1623  uniformly  give  his  name  in  its 
full  proportions,  although  one  of  them  in  the 
same  volume  allows  his  own  to  appear  in 
different  forms. 

In  the  original  tracings  from  the  Will  made 
by  Steevens  in  company  with  Malone  in  the 
year  1776,  an  a  is  clearly  shown  in  the  second 
syllable  of  that  one  of  the  signatures  which  has 
become  somewhat  indistinct  since  that  period. 
This  is  the  best  evidence  we  can  now  have  on 
the  subject,  and,  if  accepted,  it  would  show  that 
the  form  of  the  poet's  signature  was  a  matter  of 
accident.  For  the  secure  discussion  of  the  ques- 
tion I  have  assumed  that  all  the  signatures  are 
uniformly  spelt.  The  really  important  letter  is 
the  e  not  the  a,  for  the  pronunciation  of  the 
name  practically  depends  upon  the  former. 
That  the  great  dramatist  was  familiarly  ad- 
dressed at  Stratford-on-Avon  as  Mr.  Shaxpere 
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may  be  gathered  from  the  orthography  adopted 
by  the  scrivener  who  drew  up  the  Will,  but 
that  he  was  known  then  amongst  his  own  lite- 
rary friends,  and  that  he  ought  to  be  known 
now  in  literature,  as  Shakespeare  is  sufficiently 
established  by  the  testimony  of  Ben  J  on  son  and 
many  others. 


NOTE. 

The  following  observations  on  the  same  subject  were  written 
by  me  many  years  ago,  and  are  appended  to  the  preceding  brief 
analysis,  although  a  little  repetition  is  thereby  involved. 


The  indistinctness  with  which  the  signatures  to  the  will  arc 
written  has  occasioned  conflicting  opinions  respecting  the  idle 
question  of  the  orthography  of  the  poet's  name  ;  some  contend- 
ing it  is  S/uifcspLrc  in  all  the  instances,  others  that  the  letter  a 
appears  in  the  second  syllable  in  the  last.  The  question  will 
probably  ever  be  doubtful ;  for  if  we  read  Shakspere,  a  re- 
dundancy appears  for  which  it  is  difficult  to  account,  the  final 
stroke  belonging  to  an  c,  certainly  not  to  a  mere  flourish  ;  and  it 
would  be  scarcely  prudent  to  express  a  decided  opinion  on  the 
matter,  the  signatures  being  apparently  traced  by  a  tremulous 
hand,  and  very  badly  executed.  In  the  probate  of  the  will,  of 
which  a  copy,  made  in  1747,  is  in  MS.  Lansd.  721,  the  signature 
is  written  Shackspeare.  The  first  autograph  has  been  much 
damaged  since  it  was  traced  by  Steevens  in  1776,  when  he  was 
accompanied  by  Malone,  and  the  latter  thus  mentions  their  visit 
to  the  Prerogative  Office,  in  a  manuscript  in  the  Bodleian 
Library, — "On  the  24th  of  September,  1776,  I  went  with  my 
friend  Mr.  Steevens,  to  the  Prerogative  Office  in  Doctors 
Commons  to  see  Shakspeare's  original  will,  in  order  to  get  a 
fac-similie  of  the  handwriting.  The  will  is  written  in  the  clerical 
hand  of  that  age  on  three  small  sheets,  fastned  at  top  like  a 
lawyer's  brief.  Shakspeare's  name  is  signed  at  the  bottom  of  the 
fust  and  second  sheet,  and  his  final  signature, '  by  me  William 
Shakspeare,'  is  in  the  middle  of  the  third  sheet.  The  name, 
however,  at  the  bottom  of  the  first  sheet,  is  not  in  the  usual 
place,  but  in  the  margin  at  the  left  hand,  and  is  so  different  from 
the  others  that  we  doubted  whether  it  was  his  handwriting,  lie 
appears  to  have  been  very  ill  and  weak  when  he  signed  his  will, 
for  the  hand  is  very  irregular  and  tremulous.  I  suspect  he  signed 
his  name  at  the  end  of  the  wall  first,  and  so  went  backwards, 
which  will  account  for  that  in  the  first  page  being  w:orse  written 
than  the  rest,  the  hand  growing  gradually  weaker."  The  three 
sheets  of  paper  on  which  the  will  is  written  are  joined  together 
in  the  middle  of  the  top  margins,  which  are  covered  with  a 
narrow  slip  of  parchment ;  but  although  protected  with  the 
greatest  care,  if  it  be  left  in  its  present  state,  it  is  to  be  feared 
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nothing  can  prevent  the  gradual  decay  of  this  precious  relic, 
which  has  even  materially  suffered  since  Steevens  made 
tracings  from  it  seventy  years  ago.  The  office  in  which  it  is 
kept  is  properly  guarded  by  the  strictest  regulations,  for  manu- 
scripts required  for  legal  purposes  demand  a  verification  seldom 
necessary  in  literary  enquiries  ;  and  it  seems  these  rules 
forbid  the  separation  of  the  sheets  of  the  will,  which, 
singly,  could  be  safely  preserved  between  plates  of  , 
and  so  daily  examined  without  the  slightest  injury.  At  present 
the  folding  and  unfolding  requisite  on  every  inspection  of  the 
document  imperceptibly  tend  to  the  deterioration  of  the  fragile 
substance  on  which  it  is  written  ;  and  it  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped 
that  the  consent  of  the  registrars  will  at  length  be  given  to  the 
adoption  of  a  course  which  shall  permanently  save  this  into 
ing  record  of  the  last  wishes  of  the  great  poet,  the  most  impor- 
tant memorial  of  him  that  has  descended  to  our  d 

The  three  signatures  of  Shakespeare  attached  to  his  will, 
that  appended  to  the  indenture  preserved  in  the  library  of 
the  Corporation  of  London,  and  the  one  on  the  I 
of  the  property  in  the  Blackfriars,  arc  the  only  autographs  of 
the  poet  of  unquestionable  authority  that  are  now  known  to 
exist.     It  is  unnccc-  ly  that  many  alleged  autographs  of 

Shakespeare  have  been  exhibited  ;  bat  forgeries  of  them  a 
numerous,  and  the  continuity   of  .  which  a   fabri 

cannot  readily  produce  in  a  Ion::  document,  is  s 
iii  a  mere  signature  that  the  only  safe  course  is  to  adopt  none  as 
genuine  on  internal  evidence.     A  signature  in  a  copy  o(  Fl 
translation  of  Montaigne,  1603   is  open  to  this  j  that 

the  vobdl  evidence  as  to  its  existence  only  extends  as  far  back 
as  1780,  after  the  publication  of  Stecvcn's  i'ac-simile  of  the 
autograph  in  the  will,  of  which  it  may  be  a  copy  with  intent 
variations.     The  well-known   coincidence  of  a  passage  in   tins 
work  with  one  in  the  Tempest,  so  far  from  being  a  testimony  in 
favour  of  the  autograph,  is  the  reverse;  for  the  similarity 
pointed  out  long  before   1780.  and   nothing  is  more  likely  than 
that  a  forger  should  select  a  book  known  to  have  been  read  by 
Shakespeare  for  the  object  on  which  to  exercise  his  skill.     I 
supposing  we  can  find  the  same  formed  capitals  elsewhere,   and 
a  contraction  precisely  similar  to  the  very  unusual  one  over  the 
letter  //.',  no  evidence  on  such  a  subject  which  does  no: 
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mence  much  earlier  can  safely  be  confided  in.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  no  indications  of  a  character  which  could  be 
confidently  asserted  to  be  fatal  to  its  authenticity ;  and  if  it 
could  be  proved  to  have  been  in  existence  so  far  back  as  1780,  I 
should  feel  inclined  to  rely  upon  it  on  the  ground  that  the 
forgeries  of  that  day  do  not,  as  far  as  we  know,  exhibit  that 
skill  which  must  be  allowed  to  attend  the  signature  under  con- 
sideration, if  it  be  not  genuine.  A  comparison  of  it  with  the 
five  acknowledged  signatures  will,  however,  clearly  show  that  it 
wants  the  looped  S  of  those  autographs,  the  character  of  that 
letter  in  the  Florio  copy  being  altogether  different.  My 
opinion  that  there  is  a  doubt  is  given  with  great  reluctance,  for 
it  would  be  well  to  know  there  exists  one  book,  at  least,  which 
the  great  poet  handled  and  read  ;  but  invention  has  been  active 
in  the  formation  of  Shakespeare  autographs,  and  this  may 
possibly  be  of  them.  There  was  an  inhabitant  of  Stratford  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  last  century,  who,  though  in  many 
respects  scrupulously  honest,  descended  to  the  production  of 
several  literary  impositions, — I  refer  to  the  "  poet  Jordan,"  a 
person  of  some  natural  talent,  who  died  in  the  year  1798. 
Jordan  certainly  manufactured  one  Shakespeare  autograph  on 
the  fly-leaf  of  an  old  edition  of  Bacon's  Essays  which  he  showed 
to  Mr.  Wheeler  ;  and  the  fabricator  of  one  may  have  been  the 
ingenious  author  of  others. 

It  will  be  observed  that  it  is,  therefore,  a  matter  of  great 
uncertainty  whether  Shakespeare  was  one  of  the  few  persons 
of  the  time  who  adopted  an  uniform  orthography  in  his  signa- 
ture ;  but,  on  the  supposition  that  he  always  wrote  his  name 
S/ia/cspere,  it  was  contended  as  early  as  1784  that  it  should  be 
printed  in  this  curtailed  form.  The  question  is  one  of  very 
small  importance,  and  the  only  circumstance  worth  considera- 
tion in  the  matter  is  the  tendency  of  this  innovation  to  intro- 
duce the  pronunciation  of  Shaxpere,  a  piece  of  affectation  so 
far  dangerous,  inasmuch  as  it  harmonizes  not  with  the  beautiful 
lines  that  have  been  consecrated  to  his  memory  by  Ben  Jonson 
and  other  eminent  poets  ;  and  those  who  have  adopted  it  seem 
to  have  overlooked  the  fact  that,  in  the  orthography  of  proper 
names,  the  printed  literature  of  the  day  is  the  only  safe  crite- 
rion. In  the  case  of  Shakespeare,  there  are  the  poems  of 
Lucrece  and  Venus  and  Adonis,  published  under  his  own  super- 
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intendence,  in  which  the  name  occurs  Shakespeare,  and  so  it  is 
found  in  almost  every  work  printed  in  the  lifetime  of  the  poet. 
Shakespeare's  son-in-law  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  life  signed 
his  name  Hawlc,  and  afterwards  Hail.  In  1 58 1 ,  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  signed  his  name  Ranley ;  live  years  afterwards,  we  find 
it  Ralegh,  and  so  in  innumerable  instances.  There  were  doubt- 
lessly exceptions,  as  in  the  case  of  Lord  Burghley  and  a  few 
others  ;  but  there  is  no  sufficient  evidence  to  show  that  Shake- 
speare adhered  to  any  uniform  rule.  <:  Our  English  pi 
names,"  observes  Edward  Coote,  Master  of  the  Free-school  at 
LJury  St.  Edmunds,  in  his  English  Schoole  Matter,  ed  1621, 
p.  23,"  are  written  as  it  pleaseth  the  painter,  or  as  men  have 
received  them  by  tradition  ;"  and  after  giving  some  I 
he  exclaims,  "  yea,  I  have  knowne  two  natural!  brethren, 
learned,  to  write  their  owne  names  differently."  It  is  somewhat 
singular  there  is  a  case  here  stated  which  exactly  applies  to  the 
name  under  consideration.  Shakespeare's  brother  Gilbert  spelt 
his  name  Shahespere,  so  that  if  we  adopted  the  system  of  guid- 
ing our  orthography  by  autographs,  we  should,  when  speaking 
of  the  poet,  write  Shakspere  or  Shak  xpeart  \  but  when  we 
occasion  to  mention  his  relative,  it  must 

The   only  method  of  reconciling  these  in 
adopt  the  name  as  it  is  bequeathed  to  US  by  his  conlempora- 
and  there  is  a  great  additional   reason  for  doing  so  when  we 
reflect  on  the  certainty  that  the  poet,  who  used  his  pen,  or 
shook  his  spear,  as  Bancroft  has  it  in  his  Epigrammes,  1 
was  called  Shake-speare  by  his  literary    friends.     The  n. 
character  of   the  name  was   admitted    from   an   early   \ X 
Verstegan  classing  it  with  "  surnames  imposed  upon  the 
bearers    of  them    for   valour    and    feates    of  ai:  aden 

derives  it  from  the  mere  use  of  the  weapon  ;  and  D  his 

additions  to  the  Archaeologi 

that   Shakespeare   is    equivalent   to    soldier.     The   p  • 
armour   affords    another   evidence    in    the 
parallel  instance  occurring  in  the  broken  lance  in  the  an 
Nicholas  Break- spear e,  as  described 
De  Studio  Militari,  fol.  Lond.  1054. 


Jjtcto  gamps  or  ©ft  ? 

A  FEW  ADDITIONAL  WORDS 

ON 
THE    MOMENTOUS    QUESTION 

Respecting  the  E  and  the  A 

IN   THE   NAME   OF 

(Dur  Rational  pcamattBt 


SECOND    EDITION. 


It  is  said  that  his  surname  was  Quixada  or  Quesada,  for,  in  this 
particular,  the  authors  who  have  mentioned  the  subject  do  not  agree. 
There  are,  however,  very  probable  reasons  for  conjecturing  that  he  was 
called  Quixana.  But  this  is  of  little  importance  to  our  story.  Let  it 
suffice  that,  in  narrating,  we  do  not  swerve  a  jot  from  the  truth. — The 
Life  and  Adventures  of  Don  Quixote  de  la  Mane  ha. 


BRIGHTON  : 
Printed  by  Messrs.  Fleet  and  Bishop. 
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3STOTE 


The  subject  of  our  early  nominal  orthography,  discussed 
in  the  following  pages,  has  elicited  so  wide  an  interest,  apart 
from  the  individual  question,  that  I  have  been  induced  to 
reprint  the  pamphlet  with  a  few  additions  and  corrections. 

The  special  case  which  has  occasioned  this  investigation 
may  thus  be  briefly  epitomized.  There  having  been  no 
standard  for  the  spelling  of  names  in  the  time  of  Shake- 
speare, it  follows,  of  course,  that  one  form  of  signature  was 
then  as  correct,  or  as  incorrect,  as  another,  that  it  was  no 
authority  for  a  printed  orthography,  and  that  the  election  of 
an  uniform  mode  can  be  left  to  modern  usage.  In  selecting, 
in  the  case  of  Shakespeare,  the  longest  form,  we  are  guided 
by  the  probability,  almost  the  certainty,  founded  on  the 
dedications  to  the  fust  poems,  that  the  great  dramatist  him- 
self, had  he  lived  to  have  superintended  the  publication  of 
an  edition  of  his  works,  would  have  adopted  in  that  edition 
the  orthography  of  his  name  which  was  sanctioned  by  his 
intimate  friends  and  colleagues  when  they  edited  the  folio 
of  1623,  the  complete  form,  Shakespeare,  accepted  with  a^ 
singular  unanimity  by  Ben  Jonson  and  other  contemporaries. 

].   O.  HALLIWELL-PHILLIPPS. 

Hollingbury  Copse, 
Brighton, 

3rd  April,  1S80. 


A    FEW  WORDS,   &c. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  under  the  impression  that 
it  would  be  as  well,  if  it  were  possible,  that 
there  should  be  uniformity  in  the  printed 
orthography  of  the  name  of  our  national 
dramatist,  I  ventured  to  issue  a  little  ten- 
tative pamphlet  on  the  subject.  The  ques- 
tion was  obviously  an  excessively  trivial  one 
in  itself,  and  the  idea  of  its  discussion, 
had  it  referred  to  any  but  the  greatest 
of  England's  sons,  wrould  have  been  posi- 
tively ludicrous.  No  one  would  have  imagined 
that  such  an  enquiry  could  have  raised 
the  smallest  of  storms  in  the  minutest 
of  teapots.  Nevertheless,  the  fewr  pages  al- 
luded to  created  in  their  way  quite  a  little 
hubbub.  Besides  an  excellent  leading  article 
in  one  of  the  prominent  London  dailies,  there 
were  a  score  of  other  notices  showing  the  in- 
terest a  resuscitation  of  an  old  difficulty  had 
excited.  One  writer,  indeed,  in  a  letter  in  the 
Daily  News  of  December  the  20th,  was  posi- 
tively stimulated  to  compare  the  reluctance  to 
adopt  the  shorter  form  of  the  poet's  name  with 
the  fearful  obstruction  of  "  Toryism  "  to  every- 


thing  that  is  correct  and  proper.     From  the 
pressions  used  by  the  individual  in  question  it 
may  be  inferred  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  Tories, 
having    done  their  best  to  prevent   the    intro- 
duction of  Free  Trade  and  the  Reform  Hill,  are 
now  completing  their  iniquities  by  spelling  the 
name   of    the    great    dramatist    in    the    way    in 
which  he  himself  printed  it  in  the  first  editions 
of    his   own  poems  ;    that  the   vagabonds   who 
write  Shakespeare  are  bucolic  and 
Conservatives,  and  that  the  angels  who  pr 
Shakspere  are  advanced  and  enlightened  R 
cals.      As  if  to  crown  this  edifice  of  bll 
another     journal     I     was     personally     I 
merely  because   I    had   had   the  audacity   to  ad- 
vocate the  retention  of  the  e  and  the  a.     When 
Bedreddin   Hassan  was  told  that  his  lit- 
he   forfeited   for  emitting  to  add   pepper  to  the 
cream-tart,    he   could    hardly   have   been    m 
astonished   than    myself  at    this    funny 
of  gratuitous  irritability, 

In  contrast  to  those  who  take  such  a  vital 
interest  in  the  suppression  o\  the  e  and  the  a 
that  they  allow  their  little  feelings  to  run  awav 
with  them  in  the  face  of  opposition,  there  are 
ethers  who  ridicule  the  idea  of  the  matt 
worth  discussion  at  all.  The  latfc 
put  in  the  Echo  o\  December  the  4th  in  alh 
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to  my  pamphlet, — c<  ho.  adopts  Shakespeare, 
with  which  nobody  can  quarrel  ; — indeed,  no- 
body would  quarrel  with  him  if  he  spelt  the 
name  backwards  ; — it  is  of  more  importance  to 
read  Shakespeare's  works,  and,  above  all,  to 
understand  and  profit  by  them,  than  to  give 
reasons  for  putting  in  or  leaving  out  an  x  in  his 
name."  Certainly,  for  ourselves  and  to  our- 
selves the  immortal  text  is  all-sufficient,  and  the 
elucidation  of  that  text  is  the  only  really  good 
use  of  Shakespearean  criticism,  but  surely  there 
is  a  respect  due  to  the  memory  of  the  greatest 
name  in  our  literature.  It  is  not  courteous  to 
that  memory  to  speak  as  if  it  were  of  no  sort 
of  consequence  whether  we  alluded  to  the  great 
poet  as  William  Shakespeare  or  as  Tony 
Lumpkin.  With  due  deference,  therefore,  to 
the  opinion  of  our  reverberating  contemporary, 
I  shall  endeavour  to  follow  the  lead  of  my 
adverse  critics  in  treating  the  subject  as  one  of 
the  most  serious  and  weighty  enquiries  of  the 
present  day,  as,  in  short,  the  great  problem  of 
all,  the  momentous  question  whether  we  are  to 
discard  or  retain  the  e  and  the  a  in  the  spelling 
of  the  name  of  our  national  dramatist.  My 
chief  fear  is  that  the  enquiry  into  this  important 
mystery  may  not  be  approached  with  the  com- 
plete solemnity  due  to  an  investigation  of  such 


paramount  gravity  ;  but  it  shall  at  all  events  be 
treated  fairly  and  dispassionately. 

Previously  to  opening  a  discussion  of  this 
kind  it  may  be  well  to  observe  that,  in  treating 
a  subject  which  involves  a  consideration  of 
the  usages  of  a  remote  age,  it  is  essentially 
necessary  to  eliminate  from  our  minds  any 
influence  exercised  by  the  knowledge  of  those 
of  our  own.  This  is  especially  necessary  in 
the  present  instance.  In  these  days  a  | 
signature  is,  in  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine 
cases  out  of  a  thousand,  absolute  evidence 
the  acknowledged  orthography  of  his  own  name 
and  of  that  of  his  family.  In  Shake 
time,  a  person's  signature,  in  a  corresponding 
number  of  cases,  was  no  evidence  at  all  of  the 
correct  orthography  of  his  own  name  or  of  that 
of  his  relatives. 

The    truth    of    this    latter     position    can    be 
demonstrated     by     hundreds     n\     illustrat: 
Colonel    Chester,    one    of   the    best    living  au- 
thorities in  such  matters,  after  mentioning  the 
numerous  instances  he  had  met  with  of  capri- 
cious forms    of  early   signatures    of  th 
name  in  the  University  books  at  Oxford,  writ 
— ''my   experience    among    other    n 
been  the  same,  and  I  should  as  soon  doubt  the 
existence  of  Hollingbury  Copse  as  the  position 


you  assume,  that  there  was  no  settled  ortho- 
graphy of  surnames  in  the  time  of  Shake- 
speare." But  although  the  fact  is  acknowledged 
by  all  who  have  carefully  examined  the  subject, 
a  few  examples  should  be  given  for  the  sake  of 
the  many  who  have  had  no  opportunity  of 
doing  so.  Thus,  Lord  Robert  Dudley's  sig- 
nature was  Dudley  or  Duddeley,  and  his  wife's, 
Duddley.  Allen,  the  actor,  signed  his  name  at 
various  times,  Alleyn,  Aleyn,  Allin,  and  Allen, 
while  his  wife's  signature  appears  as  Alleyne. 
Henslowe's  autographs  are  in  the  forms  of 
Hensley,  Henslow,  and  Henslowe.  Samuel 
Rowley  signed  himself  Rouley,  Rowley,  and 
Rowleye.  Burbage  sometimes  wrote  Burbadg 
while  his  brother  signed  himself  Burbadge. 
One  of  the  poet's  sons-in-law  wrote  himself 
Ouyney,  Ouyneye,  and  Conoy,  while  his  brother, 
the  curate,  signed,  Ouiney.  His  other  son-in- 
law,  Dr,  Hall,  signed  himself  Hawle  and  Hall. 
Alderman  Sturley,  of  Stratford-on-Avon,  signed 
his  name  sometimes  in  that  form  and  some- 
times, Strelly,  both  forms  being  used  in  letters 
written  to  the  same  person  in  the  same  year, 
1 598.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  signed  both  Rauley 
and  Ralegh,  and  Sir  Philip  Sidney  both  Sydney 
and  Sidney.  An  actor  contemporary  with  Shake- 
speare wrote  himself   Downton,   Dowten,  and 


TO 


Dowton.     The  signature  of  a  sixteenth  century 

carl  was  Shrewsbury,  that  of  his  wife  Shrov 
bury.       Different   members    of   the    Trevelyan 
family  sign  themselves,   Trevelyan,   Trevilian, 
Trevillian,    Trevylyan,    Trevelian,    Trevylian. 

Richard  Hathaway  sometimes  so  wrote  his 
name  and  sometimes  Hath  way.  Thomas 
Nash,  who  married  the  poet's  grand-daughter, 
signed  himself  both  Nash  and  Nashe.  Simon 
Trap,  curate  of  Stratford-upon-Avon,  wrote  his 
name  Trapp  and  Trappe.  In  a  manuscript 
pedigree  of  1613  at  the  Herald-'  Colkgi 
gentleman  signs  his  name  Payne,  his  neph< 
signature  on  the  same  day  in  the  same  manu- 
script being  Pain.  Shakespeare's  parents  could 
not  write  at  all,  and  the  only  signat  any 

of    their  children   known   to  exii 
the    poet,    and    that    of    his    broth<  r    Gill 
the   latter   signing   his    name    Shakespere,    that 
is,    with    the    important    central    t.      These    in- 
stances will  suffice  lor  the  demon  o\   the 
main  position,  that   in  former  days  then 
established     nominal     orthography.       A 
Weller  observed,    "it  all  depended   up 
taste  and  fancy  (>l   the  speller,  my  Lord."  and  it 
would  be  difficult  to  state  the  us               S     .ke- 
speare's  time  in   more  forcible  language.      It 
curious  that  there  are  still  to  1  e  found  lir 
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traces  of  the  old  uncertainty.  My  old  friend,  Mr. 
Joseph  Clarke,  F.S.A.,  of  the  Roos,  Co.  Essex, 
tells  me  of  a  small  tradesman  in  the  country 
whose  signature  was  capriciously  cither  Travers 
or  Travis.  Upon  his  father,  an  old  man,  being- 
asked  which  was  the  correct  form,  he  replied 
that  "  one  way  was  as  good  as  the  other."  Pro- 
fessor Baynes  furnishes  me  with  a  still  more 
curious  example  in  that  of  a  Somersetshire 
gardener  who  writes  his  name  Nipcote,  his 
brother,  Nitcote,  while  other  members  of  the 
family  use  such  variations  as  Nepcot  and  Netcot. 
It  is  obvious  then,  even  to  the  typical  school- 
boy, that  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  attempt 
to  follow  individual  signatures  in  the  modern 
orthography  of  names  of  the  Shakespearean 
period.  If  we  were  to  do  so,  we  should  write 
Lord  Dudley  and  Lady  Duddley,  Lord  Shrews- 
bury and  Lady  Shrowresbury,  Thomas  Ouyney 
and  the  Rev.  George  Ouiney,  Mr.  Allen  and 
Mrs.  Alley ne,  Mr.  Payne  and  his  nephew7  Mr. 
Pain,  Alderman  Sturley  in  one  month  and 
Alderman  Strelly  in  the  next,  Dr.  Hall  at  one 
period  of  his  life  and  Dr.  Hawle  at  another. 
When  mentioning  the  great  dramatist  we  should 
be  at  liberty  to  write  his  name  in  two  or  three 
ways,  but  not  in  the  form  used  by  his  brother 
Gilbert  Shakespere,  and  in  alluding  to  another 
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great  poet  we  should  write  Milton,  but  his  second 
daughter  must  be  introduced  as  a  Millton. 
Heywcod  the  epigrammatist  would  become 
Heywod,  Cardinal  Wolsey  must  be  Cardinal 
Wulcy,  Lords  Leicester  and  Warwick  would 
appear  as  Leycester  and  Warwyke,  Herrick 
would  be  Hearick,  Nichols  would  be  trans- 
formed into  Nycowlles,  and  so  on  to  any  num- 
ber of  similar  inconvenient  variations. 

It  is  simply  casual   ingenuity  which   s  . 
the  deflection  of  caprice  into  ignorance  under 
the    accusation    that    Shakespeare,     and    ti. 
numerous     contemporaries    who    varied    their 
signatures,  did  not  know  how  to  spell  their  own 
names.     Well,  they  didn't,  for  the  simple 
that  names  in  those  days  had  not  been  s 
to  any   rules  of  orthography,   that  the  attain- 
ment   o(    what    we    should    call    orthographical 
accuracy  was  at  that  time  impossible,  and  it  is 
obviously    improper   to   sneer  at  them    for  in- 
dulging in  a  fanciful  practice  then   as  common 
with  the  learned  as  with  the  illiterate      Oiv 
the  most  accomplished  scholars  o\  the  sixteenth 
century  signed  himself  either  Ascham  or  Ask- 
ham,  and  it  might  of  cour.se  be  said  that  he  did 
not  know  how   to   write    his  own   name,   but  it 
would  be    fairer  to  observe  that  there  was  in 
those    days    no    established     orthography,     no 


method  of  spelling  sanctioned  by  usage  or 
authority  either  in  surnames  or  Christian 
names,  or  in  the  English  language  generally. 
We  have  already  seen  that  there  was  none 
in  surnames,  and  as  to  Christian  names  the 
varieties  are  equally  perplexing.  Shakespeare's 
friend  and  neighbour,  Mr.  Shawe,  spelt  his 
in  the  following  very  extraordinary  number 
of  ways,  —  Julyus,  Julius,.  Julie,  Julyne,  Jule, 
Julines,  Julynes,  July,  Julye,  Julyius  and 
J  ul vies.  As  for  orthography  in  language  either 
in  books  or  manuscripts  of  the  Shakespearean 
period,  all  who  are  familiar  with  such  matters 
know  that  the  same  word  is  frequently  spelt  in 
half-a-dozen  various  forms  in  a  single  page. 

The  choice  of  the  pronunciation  of  Shake- 
speare's name  is  of  course  a  question  independent 
of  the  form  in  which  it  should  be  printed.  The 
general  instinct  seems  to  be  adverse  to  the 
ancient  orthoepy  of  Shaxpere,  and  the  main 
reason  against  the  prudence  of  adopting  the 
short  form  is  that  it  might  encourage  the  name 
to  be  so  spoken.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  poet  was  generally  called  Shaxpere  or 
Shaxper  in  the  provinces,  but  certainly  not 
always.  In  the  earliest  known  document  re- 
specting any  member  of  the  poet's  family,  one 
which    refers   to    property  at  Snitterfield    near 
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Stratfgrd-on-Avon,  the  name  of  his  grandfather 
is  given  as  Shakespere,  showing  the  first  syllable 
to  be  long,  and  in  the  local  manuscripts  in  which 
his  father  is  continually  mentioned,  the  nam* 
the  latter  is  variously  written.  Shakspeyr,  Shax- 
spere,  Shacksper,  Shakspe  re,  Shaky  spere,  Shake- 
spere, Shaxpeare,  Shakspeir,  Shakysper 
pere,    Shakspeare,    Shackespere,    Schacksp 
Shakspeyre,  Shaksper,  and  Shakespeare,  without 
the  slightest  notion  of  uniformity.      The-  tran- 
scriber of  the  parish  register  is  the  most 
tent,  the  majority  of  entries  in  th 
Shakspere,   but   even    there  we   h.: 
forms  of  Shakspeer,  Shaxsper 
The  poet's  intimate  friends  had  clearly  no  notion 
tli.u   the)    were   to  spell   his    name    in   any   par- 
ticular fashion.     Richard  Quiney  in    1598   ad- 
dressed his  celebrated   letter  "to  my  loveii 
good  Trend  and  countreyman  Mr.  Win,  Sha 
spere."       Alderman    Sturley   speaks   ol    him   in 
the  same  year  as  Mr.  Shaksper.     Th<         it  dra- 
matist's kinsman  and  solicitor.  Thon  ne. 
wrote  his  client's  name  Shakspear,  Shak 
and  Shakspurre,  and  Mrs.  and    Mr.   Hall,   the 
poet's  daughter  and  .son-in-law,  who  must  have 
known  the  correct  orthography,  had  there  I 
any  settled    form   at    the    time,  spell    the   name 
Shakspeare    in    the   monumental    im             D   to 
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him  while  it  is  Shakespeare  in  that  to  his  wife. 
Can  anything  more  clearly  show  that  nominal 

spelling  was  in  those  days  a  simple  matter  of 
chance  or  fancy  ? 

There  were  occasional  and  rare  exceptions, 
the  most  notable  and  illustrative  being  that  of 
"  rare  Ben,"  who,  although  he  apparently  did 
not  take  the  trouble  to  remonstrate  with  those 
friends  who  wrote  and  printed  his  name  Johnson, 
appears,  judging  from  the  dozens  of  his  signa- 
tures in  existence,  to  have  invariably  written 
Jonson.  This  was  probably  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  commoner  name,  and,  to  the  best  of  my 
belief,  although  I  have  not  had  the  opportunity 
of  verifying  the  fact,  the  shorter  form  is  used  in 
all  his  own  printed  dedicatory  epistles.  If  Shake- 
speare's case  were  at  all  similar,  if  we  had  pos- 
sessed numerous  examples  of  his  uniform  sig- 
nature* at  various  periods  of  life,  and  if  the  name 
in  his  dedications  had  appeared  in  the  same 
form,  then  there  would  have  been  of  course  an 
end  of  the  matter.  But  the  facts  do  not  bear 
out  an  important  similarity.  In  those  deeply 
interesting  epistles  to  Lord   Southampton,    the 


*  But  this  in  itself  would  go  for  very  little.  A  celebrated  carl 
invariably  signed  himself  Leycester,  yet  no  writer,  treating  of 
the  Elizabethan  period,  would  consider  it  necessary  to  introduce 
that  antiquated  orthography. 
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only  letters  of  the  great  dramatist  known  to 
exist,  attached  to  the  only  works  we  can  confi- 
dently believe  to  have  been  issued  with  his  sanc- 
tion, the  name  appears  in  its  full  proportions 
with  both  the  e  and  the  a.  These  dedicat: 
to  Venus  and  Adonis  in  1593  and  to  Lucrece 
in  1594,  are  to  my  mind  absolutely  conclusive 
of  the  general  question. 

There  is  no  good  pretence  for  raising  a  doubt 
of  the  generally  acknowledged  fact  that  those 
poems  were  issued  under  Shakespeare's  imme- 
diate authority.  The  personal  character  of  the 
dedications  might  alone  suffice  10  indicate  that 
this  was  the  case.  Not  onlj  was  there  no 
theatrical  management  to  interfere  with  the 
copyright,  as  was  the  case  with  respect  I 
if  not  all  of  his  plays,  and  no  symptoms  oi~  the 
bookselling  special  interest  in  either  of  the  | 
lications,  but  both  of  them  were  printed,  as  Mr. 
Payne  Collier"'  was  the  first  to  point  out.  1 


*  This  mention  of  my  old  friend's  name  gives  mc  the  0] 
tunity  of  observing  that,  although,  .1-  it  lias  been  r 
I  was  the  founder  of  the  old  Shakespeare  S 
entirely  owing  to  Mr.  Colliers  influence  and  active  cooper. 
that  the  Societ)  was  ever  established     Under  his  judi 
genial  management  every  variety  d  Shakes]  1  pinion  re- 

ceived friendly  attention,  the  Society,  during  the  thirteen  • 
V1S41   to   1S53)  of  its  existence,  doing  good  and  useful  work 
quietly  and  amicably.    Alas  that  it  wa 
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native  of  Stratford-on-Avon  and  the  son  of  one 

of  John  Shakespeare's  intimate  friends.  Every 
circumstance,  indeed,  connected  with  the  pub- 
lication of  Venus  and  Adonis  and  Lucrece 
tends  to  show  that  they  were  printed  under 
the  author's  sanction. 

Under  any  circumstances,  it  is  evident  that 
Shakespeare  had  a  voice  in  the  matter  with  the 
printer  or  publisher  when  he  proceeded  to  dedi- 
cate a  second  work  to  the  same  nobleman.  Can 
any  one  believe  that,  if  the  great  dramatist  had 
really  cared  to  have  his  name  spelt  without  the 
e  and  the  a,  he  would  have  permitted  the  longer 
form  to  remain  in  the  second  dedication  ?  Is  it 
not  clear  that,  whatever  phases  his  signature 
may  have  assumed,  he  either  wished,  or,  at  the 
very  least,  tacitly  admitted  that  he  did  not  dis- 
like his  name  appearing  as  Shakespeare  in  his 
own  printed  works  ?  Another  piece  of  corrob- 
orative evidence  is  at  the  end  of  a  poem  which 
he  contributed  to  Chester's  Loves  Martyr,  1601, 
and  which  could  hardly  have  been  inserted 
without  his  direct  sanction.  As  if  to  place  the 
matter    beyond    all    doubt,   his    name    is    there 


original  basis  of  common-sense  criticism  when  my  late  dear 
friend,  Howard  Staunton,  so  ardently  desired  and  had  practically 
commenced  its  revival  in  1872  !  Let  me  here  gratefully  add 
how  much  I  personally  owed  in  early  life  to  Mr.  Collier's  kind 
and  unselfish  encouragement. 
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printed  with  both  the  disputed  letters  and  with 
a  hyphen.  See  the  annexed  facsimile  of  the 
conclusion  of  this  poem.  The  printed  literature 
of  Shakespeare's  time  is  all  but  unanimous  in 
the  adoption  of  the  longer  orthography,  and  in 
it  there  are  very  few  instances  indeed  of  the 
omission  of  either  the  c  or  the  <?,  while  there 
are  numerous  examples  of  the  occurrence  of  the 
full  name  with  a  hyphen,  .is  in  the  poem  just 
mentioned  and  in  the  Sonnets,  published  in 
1609,  where  the  hyphened  name  is  given  at 
length  upwards  of  thirty  times.  It  is  in  I 
exceedingly  curious  that  one  form  of  a  name 
of  such  easy  variation  should  have  I 
generally  adopted  in  print  at  a  time  when 
there  was  great  laxity  in  such  matters  in 
printed  books  as  well  as  in  writings.  Thus, 
in  the  interesting  collection,  England 
nassus,  1600,  while  the  name  of  one  poet  is 
spelt  in  four  different  ways, — Achilley,  Achelly, 
Achellye,  Achely, — and  rare-  Ben's  appears  both 
as  Johnson  and  Jhonson,  that  of  the  great 
dramatist   is    uniformly  printed  Shah  ire  in 

upwards  of  forty  instances  in  that  small  volume. 
I  will  now  proceed  to  a  consideration  of  the  p 
five  acknowledged  signatures,  the  only  examples 
of  undoubted  authenticity  known  to 

1.      Indenture    of    Bargain    to    Shakespeare 
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wenos. 


BEautle,Truth,and  Raritie, 
Grace  in  all  firnplicitie, 
Here  endofde,in  cinders  lie. 

JD  eath  is  now  the  Phoenix  neft, 
And  the  Turtles  loy  all  breft. 
To  eternitie  doth  reft. 

Leauingnopofteritle, 
Twas  not  their  infirmitie, 
It  was  married  Chaftitie. 

Truth  may  feeme,but  cannot  be, 
Beautie  bragge,but  tis  not  fliej 
Truth  and  Beautie  buried  be. 

To  this  vrnelct  thofe  repaire, 
That  are  either  true  orfaire, 
For  thefe  dead  Birds/igh  a  prayer. 


of  a    house    in    Blackfriars,   10    March.   1615.* 
the    original  deed  being  now  in   the  Guildhall 
Library.      Here  the  signature  is  unquestionably 
Shakspefe,  reading  the  contraction  as  ert  and 
considering  that  which  follows  the  e  as  a  mere 
flourish.     Sir  F.  Madden,  indeed,  reads  the  last 
syllable  per  and  thinks  that   the  contraction  i^ 
for  the  final  c.     The  same  result    follov 
either  theory,  but  the  latter  one  would.  I  fancy, 
he  more  likely  to  be  correct  if  it  had  refi 
a  document  of  an  earlier  date     The  form* 
confirmed  by  what  is  apparently  a  ver) 
facsimile  made   b)    the  elder   Ireland   soon, 
the  discovery   of    the    indenture,    his   original 
tracing  being  now  in  my  p  ion. 

2.  Mortgage  Deed  of  the  same  house,  dated 
11    March,  1613,    now    in    the    Britisl  urn. 

1  [ere  again  we  have  a  contracted  form,  the 
written  letters  of  the  second  syllable  b(  : 
but    the    mark   of   contraction    is  different   fl 
that  in  the  previous  (\(w\,  it  apj 
one  as  if  it  were  an  a  in  the  publish*  mile 


*  The  original  indenture  of  conveyance  I 
oil  the  same  day,  is  in  nn    j>.  >f  my  choicest 

treasures.     This  deed,  that  which  was  enrolled  in  Chi 

in  tine  and  perfect  condition,  with  the  original  ;e  of 

enrollment  on  the  outside.     It  is  endoi 
sbeare  if  at. 
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of  1 790,  and  u  in  recent  copies,  in  either  case 
implying,  to  judge  from  the  usual  meaning  of 
abbreviations  of  the  time,  that  an  a  was  one  of 
the  letters  of  what  was  intended.  The  contrac- 
tion is  also  clearly  given  as  an  a  in  Malone's 
original  tracing  made  in  the  year  1784,  and 
although  he  afterwards  thought  "  that  what  was 
supposed  to  be  that  letter  was  only  a  mark  of 
abbreviation  with  a  turn  or  curl  at  the  first 
part  of  it,  which  gave  it  the  appearance  of  a 
letter,"  this  latter  notion  was  a  mere  con- 
jecture hazarded  without  the  advantage  of 
another  reference  to  the  original  (Inquiry, 
1796,  pp.  1 18-120),  and  is  an  opinion  which 
will  not  stand  the  test  of  a  close  examination. 
Many  years  ago,  the  original  deed  now  in  the 
Museum  was  kindly  brought  to  my  house  by  its 
then  owner,  Mr.  Troward,  and  my  late  valued 
friend,  Mr.  Fairholt,  took  the  greatest  pains  on 
that  occasion  to  make  an  accurate  tracing  of  the 
poet's  signature.  The  engraving  from  that 
facsimile  may  be  seen  in  my  folio  edition  of 
Shakespeare,  vol.  i.,  p.  209,  and  there  the  con- 
traction is  more  like  a  than  u,  encouraging  a 
suspicion  that  the  top  part  of  the  former  letter 
has  been  obliterated  by  the  handling  of  the 
deed  during  the  long  period  that  has  elapsed 
since  the  autograph  was  first  traced  by  Malone. 
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Whether  there  is  a  probability  in  this  suggestion 
might  perhaps  be  decided  by  the  use  of  a 
microscope ;  but,  at  all  events,  the  form  of 
Shakspere  cannot  in  this  instance  be  admitted 
with  anything  like  certainty. 

The  exact  interpretation  of  this  second  auto- 
graph is,  however,  of  little  moment  in  our  en- 
quiry, for,  as  it  has  been  well  observed,  M  the 
contractions  exhibited  by  these  two  signatures 
neutralize  their  evidence,"  and  Shakespeare 
clearly  intended  by  using  those  contractions 
that  his  name  should  be  included  within  the 
narrow  limits  of  the  seal-labels.  There  are 
then,  as  absolute  evidences  of  th  s  usage 

in  his  signatures,  merely  the  three  appended  to 
the  will,  and  these  must  be  examined  in 
detail, — 

i.  The  first  is  now  extremely  indistinct, 
having  suffered  from  the  wear  and  tear  of  the 
manuscript.  That  it  was  originally  Shales] 
may  be  safely  concluded  from  the  facsimile 
made  by  Steevens  in  1776.  Dr.  Farmer  also 
personally  examined  the  document  when  it  was 
in  a  more  perfect  state,  and  he  confirms  this 
reading  in  a  manuscript  note  o{  his  in  my  pos- 
session. 

2.  There  is  more  doubt  about  the  second  one, 
the  space  between  the  p  and   th-  fitly 
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indicating  the  original  presence  of  two  letters, 
which  were  read  ca  by  Dr.  Farmer,  but,  judg- 
ing from  the  best  facsimiles,  and  without  a  new 
inspection  of  the  original,  it  is  my  conviction 
that  here  we  should  read  Shakspere,  the  minute 
blank  between  the  c  and  the  r  being  occasioned 
by  the  intervention  of  the  loop  of  a  letter  hang- 
ing from  the  body  of  the  will.  Here  again  the 
microscope  might  be  of  use. 

3.  In  the  last  autograph  the  second  syllable 
appears  to  be  spear e  in  all  the  facsimiles,  as  it 
does  in  that  of  Steevens  made  in  the  year  1776, 
and  then  so  accepted  by  Malone.  The  latter 
writer,  indeed,  afterwards  changed  his  opinion, 
not,  however,  from  a  second  examination  of  the 
original,  but  merely  because  an  anonymous 
correspondent  was  of  opinion  that  "  though 
there  was  a  superfluous  stroke  when  the  poet 
came  to  write  the  letter  r  in  his  last  signature, 
probably  from  the  tremor  of  his  hand,  there  was 
no  a  discoverable  in  that  syllable,"  Inquiry, 
1  796,  p.  118.  The  notion  of  the  tremor  of  the 
hand  is  simply  gratuitous,  the  will  having  been 
executed  more  than  a  month  before  the  death  of 
the  poet,  and  there  being  no  evidence  that 
he  was  then  invalided.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
the  correspondent's  surmise  cannot  invalidate 
the    authority    of    Steevens's    own    tracing     in 
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the    original    of    which,     still    preserved,    the 
letter      a      is      clearly     exhibited,     the     accu- 
racy    of     the      facsimile      being      ratified     by 
the    following    note,  —  G.    Steevens    delineavii 
accurante  et    testante    Edmomlo  Malone,    1776. 
That  there  are  two  letters  between  the  /  and 
the  r  seems  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt,  and  a 
writer  in  the  Gentleman's   Magazine  lor  J 
1789,  reads  spec  re,  but  surely  the  formation  of 
the    writing    supports    our    first    interpretation. 
Hut  what  about  the  first  syllable  of  the  auto- 
graph ?       A     distinguished      scholar     has     just 
pointed  out  to  me — and   it   is,  as   in   the 
the  management  of  the  egg  by  Columbl 
singularly    curious     so    obvious    a    fact    should 
have  escaped  the  notice  of  all  others   -that  the 
character  following  the  letter  k  is  the  then  well- 
known  and  accepted  contraction     fortff.      Ti. 
cannot   be   a    doubt   on    this    point,    and    th< 
fore  the  poet's  last  signature  appeal's  in  his  own 
selected  literary  form  of  Shakespean 

Malone  expatiates  on  the  "  \er\ 
circumstance  that  a   man  should  write  his  name- 
twice  one  way,  and  once  another,  on   the   same 


*  Mr.    Hardy,  Appendix  to  Fortieth  Report  on  the  Public 
Records,  p.  567,  observes  that  this  contractu 
at  the  end  of  words."'     Its  .situation  in  this  s 
and  difficult   of  explanation. 
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paper,"  Inquiry,  p.  117;  but  it  is  not  certain 
that  the  three  signatures  were  written  on  the 
same  day.  At  that  period,  the  two  first  would 
not  necessarily  require  the  attendance  of  wit- 
nesses, and  might  have  been  added  when  the 
will  was  first  copied  ready  for  signing  in  January, 
or  at  an\-  time  between  then  and  Lady  Day.* 
On  a  careful  examination  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
last  signature  differs  somewhat  in  formation  from 
the  others,  especially  in  that  of  the  capital  letter 
W.  But  even  supposing  that  all  the  signatures 
were  attached  to  the  will  on  the  same  day,  a 
variation  in  their  forms  would  not  be  more 
extraordinary  than  that  of  Walter  Roche,  the 
poet's  schoolmaster,  signing  his  name  twice  in 
different  ways  on  the  same  day  in  the  same 
document,  or  than  Margaret  Trevelyan  at  a  later 
period  writing  her  own  name  and  that  of  her 
husband  with  different  spellings  in  the  very  same 
line, — "  Margaret  Trevelyan,  for  her  husband 
George  Trevelian."  Sir  William  Brown,  who 
signed  indiscriminately  in  at  least  three  different 
ways,  spells  his  name  Browne  in  a  letter  to  Lord 
Sidney,  May  24th,  1604,  and  Broune  in  another 


*  There  was  so  much  laxity  in  such  matters  excepting  in  the 
presence  of  witnesses  at  the  final  signature,  it  is  not  at  all 
unlikely  that  the  day  of  the  later  month  is  incorrect.  At  all 
events  it  is  singular  that  the  will  should  be  executed  on  the  very 
same  day  of  March  on  which  it  was  originally  dated  in  January. 
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letter  written  on  the  very   next  day  to  the  same 
nobleman.      I  possess  an  indenture  of  the  j 
1692,    in    which    one    party    signs    his    name 
Banckyes,    his  uncle   Banckys,  and  his  mother 
Bancks,     all    written    on    the    same    day.      A 
little   more    research   would   no   doubt   produce 
many    other    like    examples,    although  the 
traordinary  laxity  formerly  displayed  by  nearly 
every    one    in    the    orthography    of    surnames 
scarcely   requires   more   confirmatory  evidence. 
This  is,  in  fact,  the  whole  gist  of  the   matter. 
that    the    forms    of  autographs    were   in  those 
days  no  reliable  guides  for  an   uniform  pri: 
usage,    and,     as     I     ventured     to     say    in     my 
other  pamphlet,    "  to   follow    signatures    would 
revolutionize  the  whole  system  of  early  nominal 
orthography,  and  lead  to  preposterous  result 
Now,  in  conclusion,  with    a   flourish  of  m 
nanimity.       If  it  be   possible   that    any  1 
Shakespearean  student,  after  perusing  th< 
luminous    exposition,   can    wish    to   discard   the 
e    and    the    a,    he    has    my    solemn     assurance 
that    I    shall    not   have    the   slightest  inclination 
either  to  roar  him  down  or  quarrel   with    him 
on    that    account.       On    the    contrary,    if  such 
an  individual   appear  and   will   favour  me  with 
a  visit,    he    shall   be    received   with   all    the  at- 
tention due  to  a  rara  avis  at  my  primitive 


ornithological  bungalow.  Although  my  library 
is  small,  it  includes  some  of  the  choicest  Shake- 
spearean rarities  in  the  world,  and  there  is  also 
an  unrivalled  collection  of  drawings  and  engrav- 
ings illustrative  of  the  life  of  the  great  dramatist. 
A  mere  glance  over  the  latter  will  occupy  a 
summer's  day.  And  the  feast  of  reason  shall 
be  irrigated  by  the  flow  of  port,  claret,  or 
madeira,  and  by  what  is  not  now  to  be  seen 
every  day  of  the  week,  really  old  sherry.  If, 
unfortunately,  he  has  forsworn  racy  potations 
and  not  discovered  that  good  sherris-sack 
11  ascends  into  the  brain  and  dries  there  all  the 
foolish,  and  dull,  and  crudy  vapours  which  en- 
viron it,"  then  are  there  our  deep  chalk  wells, 
yielding  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  the  pure 
aqueous  element  as  bright  and  sparkling  as  the 
waves  and  atmosphere  of  Brighton  herself. 

J.    O.    HALLIWELL-PHILLIPPS. 

Hollingbury  Copse, 
Brighton, 

January,  1880. 
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NOTICES    OF    THE    PRESS. 


How  shall  we  spell  the  name  of  Shakspere  ':  A  pamphlet, 
bearing  the  signature  of  a  Shaksperian  expert,  and  the  title, 
New  Lamps  or  Old,  revives  this  debated  point  in  "A  Few 
Additional  Words  on  the  Momentous  Question  Respecting  the 
E  and  the  A  in  the  Name  of  Our  National  Dramatist"  The 
writer,  as  is  well  known,  defends  Shakespeare  against  all  other 
forms,  and  in  spite  of  the  signatures  of  Shakspere  himself.  His 
contention  is  that  in  Shakspere's  time  there  was  really  no  settled 
orthography,  and  that  names  were  frequently  signed  differently 
on  the  same  day  and  by  the  same  person.  Shakspere,  contends 
Mr.  Halliwell-Phillipps,  did  exactly  what  was  done  by  his  con- 
temporaries. He  used  contractions  and  spelled  his  name 
according  to  the  whim  or  desire  of  the  moment.  But  in  the 
works  published  under  his  supervision  he  adopted  the  full  form 
Shakespeare.  Thedeepl)  interesting  epistles  to  Lord  Southampton 
have  the  signature  with  the  I  and  the<>.  ibsolutely  con- 

clusive on  the  general  question.'1  It  is  evident  that  the  contem- 
pories  of  Shakspere  were  as  lax  as  Shakspere  himself  is  alleged 
to  have  been  in  the  spelling  of  the  name.  Richard  Quiney 
wrote  Shakespere,  Alderman  Sturley  M 

Greene   spelled   the   name    in    three   different    ways,    while  in 
Stratford   Church  the   name  on  the  monument 
while  on   the  monument  of  the  poet's  wife  it  i- 
After  reading  all   this  ami  a  great  deal  m.  teresting 

evidence  in  favour  of  Shakespeare,  those  who  have  adopted 
Shakspere  will  adhere  to  that  form  for  the  be>t  of  all  reasons — 
they  have  it  in  the  poet's  own  handwriting  in  the  majority  of  his 
accepted  signatures.  Mr.  Halliwell-Phillipps  maintains  that  it 
would  be  preposterous  to  follow  signatures  when  we  have  a 
to  a  selected  literary  form.  But  this  seems  very  I 
we  must  refuse  evidence  which  bi  rectly  in: 
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with  Shakspere  personally,  and  rely  on  a  form  which  may  or 
may  not  have  had  his  deliberate  sanction.  When  we  look  on 
the  signatures  we  see  evidence  supplied  by  Shakspere  himself; 
when  we  look  at  the  dedications  of  Venus  and  Adonis  we  see 
evidence  supplied  by  a  printer.*  No  wonder  then  that  some 
of  us,  with  all  deference  to  a  most  conscientious,  diligent,  and 
able  scholar,  prefer  Shakspere. —  Western  Daily  Press. 

Mr.  J.  O.  Halliwell-Phillipps  has  materially  strengthened  his 
argument  in  favour  of  spelling  the  name  of  our  greatest  poet 
with  the  additional  e  after  /', — Shakespeare,  in  "A  Few  Addi- 
tional Words  on  the  Momentous  Question  respecting  the  E  and 
the  A  in  the  name  of  our  National  Dramatist."  We  quite  agree 
with  him  that  there  ought  to  be  uniformity  in  this  matter.  It 
is  surely  time  we  arrived  at  a  determination  concerning  it. 
Our  own  argument  has  been  that  while  we  receive  the  name  as 
Shake-speare  in  pronunciation,  the  poet  has  not  used  the  e  after 
the  k  in  any  of  his  signatures  remaining  to  us.  The  suggestion 
now  is  that  in  one  of  the  signatures  to  the  will  the  character 
following  the  letter  /-  is  the  then  well-known  and  accepted  con- 
traction for  es.  This,  if  established,  should  suffice  to  settle  the 
matter.  The  objection  that  will  probably  be  taken  is  the  in- 
frequency  of  the  use  of  that  contraction  anywhere  but  at  the 
end  of  a  word.  If,  however,  we  remember  that  in  some  of  the 
dedications  the  word  is  divided  by  a  hyphen,  its  introduction 
before  the  hyphen  might  be  accepted  as  probable. — The  Builder. 

To  the  antiquary  there  are  no  such  things  as  trifles  ;  to  the 
Englishman  everything  connected  with  the  name  of  Shakspere 
is  sacred.  Hence  it  can  excite  no  surprise  to  find  that  a  viva- 
cious controversy  is  now  proceeding  as  to  the  proper  spelling  of 
Shakspere's  name.  There  has  always  been  a  curious  want  of 
uniformity  in  the  orthographical  presentation  of  the  surname  of 
our  national  dramatist.     Dr.  Johnson,    Rowe,  and  other  com- 


*  This  is  adroitly  hut  not  very  fairly  put.  The  balance  of 
probability  is  clearly  in  favour  of  the  printed  form  having  been 
sanctioned  by  the  poet  himself. — J.  O.  H.-P. 
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mentators  spell  it  Shakspeare  ;  Dyce  and  Cowden  Clarke  say 
Shakespeare;  in  the  folio  of  his  .vorks,  brought  out  by  his  own 
intimate  associates,  the  form  of  Shakespeare  is  used.  The 
Stratford  register  contains  entries  of  the  poet's  baptism  and 
death,  of  the  baptism  of  his  children,  and  the  death  of  his  son. 
In  these  the  name  is  uniformly  spelled  Shakspere.  The  quarto 
editions  of  the  plays,  and,  what  is  still  more  important,  the 
editions  of  the  poems  issued  during  his  lifetime  say  Shake- 
speare. Of  manuscript  evidence  there  is,  unfortunately,  very 
little,  and  it  is  not  quite  consistent.  There  are  only  five 
signatures  of  the  poet  that  arc  beyond  all  doubt  authentic. 
The  signatures  to  the  indenture  of  bargain  and  mortgage  deed 
of  the  house  in  Blackfriars  are  both  contracted  so  as  to  get  the 
name  included  within  the  narrow  limits  of  the  seal  label,  and  it 
has  been  said  that  the  varying  "  contractions  exhibited  by  these 
two  signatures  neutralise  their  evidence."  So  far  as  they  go, 
one  appears  to  be  Shakspere,  but  the  other  is  more  doubtful. 
There  remain,  then,  the  three  signatures  to  the  will.  The  first 
is  admittedly  Shakspere  ;  the  space  between  the  <*  and  the  r  of 
the  second  signature  was  read  ea  by  Dr.  Farmer,  but  Mr. 
Halliwell-Phillipps  is  of  opinion  that  the  minute  blank  was 
caused  by  the  intervention  of  the  .cttcr  hanging  from 

the  body  of  the  will.     The  third  signature  in  all  the 

fac-similes  as  Shakspeare,  though  M  alone  afterwards  thought 
there  was  reason  for  discarding  the  <:.  Such,  in  brief,  is  the 
body  of  evidence.     Of  late  )  ter  favour  has  been  given 

to  the  shorter  forms  of  Shakspere's  name,  and  Mr.  J.  O.  Halli- 
well  -  Phillipps  on  recently  advocating  the  longer  form 
assailed  by  an  outcry  of  Toryism.  Undaunted  by  his  opponents, 
Mr.  Halliwell-Phillipps  returns  to  the  charge,  and  in  a  pamphlet 
bearing  the  title  of  Old  Lamps  and  New  sets  forth  his  reasons 
for  desiring  to  retain  "  the  e  and  the  ii  in  the  name  of  our 
national  dramatist."  The  fust  matter  to  be  remembered  is  that 
in  Shakspere's  days  there  was  no  settled  orthography  of  sur- 
names. In  local  MSS.  the  name  of  the  poet's  family  is  given  as 
Shakspcyr,  Shaxspcrc,  Schacksper,  Shal 
other  forms,  without  the  slightest  uniform.- 
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Phillipps  lays  stress  upon  the  fact  that  the  subscriptions  to  the 
dedications  of  the  poems  is  in  the  longest  form  of  the  name. 
u  Is  it  not  clear,*'  he  asks,  "  that,  whatever  phases  his  signature 
may  have  assumed,  he  either  wished,  or  at  least  tacitly  admitted, 
that  he  did  not  dislike  his  name  appearing  as  Shakespeare  in 
his  own  printed  works  ? "  The  same  form  is  used  at  the  end  of 
the  poem  in  Chester's  Love's  Martyr,  1601,  whilst  the  printed 
literature  of  the  time  "  is  all  but  unanimous  "  in  using  it.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  is  one  argument  not  to  be  disdained  for 
the  spelling  Shakspere.  It  is  the  shortest  orthography  that  has 
yet  been  proposed,  and  that  in  a  busy  age  is  a  very  great  recom- 
mendation. —  The  Manchester  Guardian. 

Mr.  J.  O.  Halliwell-Phillipps  has  just  issued  an  interesting 
little  pamphlet,  full  of  both  erudition  and  humour,  on  the  mode 
of  spelling  the  name  of  the  national  dramatist.  He  argues  that 
Shakespeare  is  the  proper  manner,  commencing  his  observations 
by  amusing  references  to  the  virulence  of  some  gentlemen  of 
the  "  intense  "  sort,  who  compared  the  reluctance  to  adopt  the 
shorter  form  of  the  poet's  name  with  the  fearful  obstruction  of 
Toryism  to  everything  that  is  correct  and  proper.  Mr.  Halliwell- 
Phillipps  proceeds  to  point  out  that  in  the  dramatist's  time  a 
person's  signature  was  scarcely  evidence  at  all  of  the  correct 
orthography  of  his  own  name  or  that  of  his  relatives.  He 
instances  a  number  of  examples  in  which  a  man  signed  his 
name  in  one  way  and  his  wife  in  another,  and  of  two  or 
three  forms  of  signature  by  one  individual.  Thus,  says  the 
author,  one  of  the  poet's  sons-in-law  wrote  himself  Quyney, 
Ouyneye,  and  Conoy,  while  his  brother,  the  curate,  signed  Quiney, 
His  other  son-in-law,  Dr.  Hall,  signed  himself  Hawle  and  Hall. 
Thomas  Nash,  who  married  the  poet's  granddaughter,  signed 
himself  both  Nash  and  Nashe.  In  point  of  fact,  people  in  those 
days  signed  their  names  according  to  taste  or  momentary 
caprice.  Mr.  Halliwell-Phillipps  examines  the  acknowledged 
signatures  of  the  poet ;  and  dismissing  those  of  the  indenture  of 
of  bargain  of  the  house  in  Blackfriars  and  of  the  mortgage  deed 
of  the  same  property  as  having  contracted  letters,  and  therefore 
useless  for  the  purposes  of  the  inquiry,  he  proceeds  to  consider 
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the  three  signatures  affixed  to  the  will.  The  first  autograph  he 
pronounces  to  be  Shakspere,  the  second  probably  the  same, 
while  the  third  he  concludes  was  Shakespeare,  which  was  also 
the  printed  signature  affixed  to  the  dedications  of  the  poems. 
The  pamphlet  comes  to  a  closi  with  a  funny  but  highly  genial 
invitation  from  the  accomplished  and  kindly  old  scholar,  asking 
those  who  disagree  with  him  to  pay  him  a  visit  at  Hollingbury 
Copse  and  discuss  the  matter  amicably  over  some  "  really  old 
sherry." — Birmingham  Daily  Globe. 

Mr.  J.  O.  Halliwell-Phillipps,  the  well-known  Shakspearean 
scholar  and  enthusiast,  has  written  a  pamphlet  some  thirty 
pages  long  in  order  to  settle  fur  ever  the  momentous  question 
"  respecting  the  E  and  the  A  in  the  name  of  our  National 
Dramatist."     A  very  bright  and  sparkli  this  con- 

troversial  trad  dated   from    Hollingbur  .ion  ;    but 

its    most     original    feature    is   a    hospitable   invitation 
spearean  students  — and  they  must  be  legion  — to  visit  the  author 
and  look  over  his  library,  containin 

rarities  in  the  world,  and  an  unrivallc  <n  of  drawings 

and  engravings  illustrative  of  the  life  of  th< 
Nay.   more,    Mr.   Ei  alii  well- Phillipps   pi 

guests  in  splendid  fashion. 

••  shall  be  irrigated  by  the  fl  i  madeira 

1>\    what   is   not    now   to  be   54 
good  sherry."    As  for  the  teetotallers, 
inexhaustible  suppl)  of  thepi 
chalk  wells."     But,  supposing  .til  the  SI 

the  United  Kingdom  accepted  the  universal  in>  n  the 

same  day,  how  long  would  the  cellars  -ling- 

bury  Copse  hold  out :—  / 
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THE    LIFE    OF     SHAKESPEARE. 

Under  the  title  of  Contributions  towards  a 
Life  of  Shakespeare,  it  is  possible,  health, 
strength,  and  inclination  permitting,  that  I  may 
some  day  commence  a  series  of  folio  volumes  in 
which  I  should  hope  to  fully  investigate  the  truth 
or  probability  of  every  recorded  incident  in  the 
personal  and  literary  history  of  the  great 
dramatist,  and  to  include  a  vast  mass  of  cor- 
relative information,  the  accumulation  of  many 
years'  researches,  the  whole  to  be  copiously 
illustrated  with  wood  engravings  and  fac-similes. 
Amongst  the  latter  would  be  fac-similes  of  every 
known  contemporary  document  in  which  the 
name  of  the  poet  appears. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe  that  the 
compilation  of  a  satisfactory  life  of  Shakespeare 
is  an  impossibility.  A  biography  without  cor- 
respondence, without  details  of  conversation, 
and  without  any  full  contemporary  delineations 
of  character,  must  necessarily  be  fragmentary. 
There  is,  however,  more  to  be  learned  respect- 
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ing  the  history  of  the  poet's  career  than  many 
people  would  imagine,  and  some  new  facts  and 
much  that  is  suggestive  that  have  not  yet  1 
published.     Moreover,  a  new  and  most  inter' 
ing  source  of  information  lias  just  ur.  dly 

opened,  and  this  circumstance  has  tended  more 
than  anything  else  to  overcome  my  in< 
reluctance  to  encounter  the  \  of  publi 

tion.     Researches,  at  least  in  my  case,  are  not 
energetically  carried  on  if  there  is  no  ultin 
view  of  some   use  being    made    of    the  results. 
A    part   of  my   scheme  would    include    minute 
details   respecting   the    condition 
on- Avon  in  the  time  of  the  poet,  an  '  ally, 

as  was  stated  when  I  projected  a  similar  work 
in  1874,  to  give  notices  of  his  surround:  • 
that  is  to  say,  amongst  others,  of  the  m 
of  his  family,  the  persons  with  whom  he  asso- 
ciated, the  books  he  used,  the  St  :i  which 
he  acted,  the  estates  he  purchased,  the  houses 
and  towns  in  which  he  resided,  and  the  country 
through  which  he  travelled.  Th  tion 
of  these  and  similar  topics  will  not  be  without 
its  biographical  value.      It  will  bring  us  nearer 
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to  a  knowledge  of  Shakespeare's  personality  if 
we  can  form  even  an  approximate  idea  of  the 
condition  of  England  and  its  people  in  his  own 
day,  the  sort  of  places  in  which  he  lived,  how 
he  made  his  fortune,  the  occupations  and  social 
positions  of  his  relatives  and  friends,  the  nature 
of  the  ancient  stage,  and  the  usages  of  contem- 
porary domestic  life. 

The  numerous  traditions  respecting  the  great 
dramatist  have  never  been  minutely  investigated. 
It  is  astonishing  how  long  personal  traditions 
lingered  in  the  provinces  before  the  newspaper 
age,  and  any  that  can  be  traced  even  so  far  back 
as  the  last  century  deserve  careful  examination. 
There  are  many  that  are  sheer  inventions,  others 
extremely  doubtful,  but  some  that  can  be  par- 
tially authenticated.  In  this  department  of  the 
biography  I  have  had  the  advantage  of  a  close 
friendship  and  numerous  discussions  on  the 
subject  with  the  late  R.  B.  Wheler  and  W.  O. 
Hunt,  of  Stratford-on-Avon,  the  last  links  of 
the  traditional  period.  All  genuine  oral  tradi- 
tions have  now  expired,  but  unfortunately  a 
considerable    number   of    similar   stones    have 
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been  unblushincdy  fabricated  in  even  recent 
years.  The  assurance  with  which  these  have 
been  uttered  would  be  amusincr  were  it  not  so 
mischievous. 

Charles  Dickens,  in  one  of  his  hasty  letters, 
writes  thus: — " The  life  of  Shakespeare  is  a  fine 
mystery,  and  I  tremble  ever)-  day  lest  something 
should  come  up."  Now,  if  I  thought  that  there 
were  even  a  remote  chance  of  a  revelation  that 
would  exhibit  Shakespeare  in  the  light  uf  one 
who  could  in  any  fairness  be  termed  a  bad 
man,  my  inquisitive  researches  would  not  be 
continued.  But  there  is  too  abundant  favour- 
able evidence  of  his  general  character  to  render 
such  a  contingency  possible  That  he  was  wild 
in  his  youth,  that  he  sometimes  drank  a  little 
more  wine  than  was  g-ood  for  him,  and  that  he 
occasionally  flirted  with  the  young  ladies  at  the 
Bankside  more  freely  than  Mrs.  Shakespeare  at 
Stratford-on-Avon  would  have  approved  of,  may 
be  conceded  by  those  who  do  not  consider  it 
requisite  to  assume  that  the  St  of  p 

must  necessarily  be  the  greatest  of  saints,     I 
that  he  deliberately  would  either  have   ruii 
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the  character  of  another,  or  betrayed  the  domes- 
tic confidence  of  a  friend  or  host,  is  too  incon- 
sistent with  the  contemporary  opinions  of  his 
character  to  be  at  all  credible.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  a  tale  that  is  a  palpable  fabrication, 
the  Davenant  story  is  the  only  recorded  one 
respecting  Shakespeare  which,  if  true,  would 
really  involve  an  accusation  of  criminality ;  but 
so  difficult  is  it  to  eradicate  scandal,  however 
baseless,  that  the  tale  has  been  accepted  as 
truthful  for  many  generations  and  by  even 
recent  writers.  It  is,  therefore,  with  peculiar 
satisfaction  that,  after  the  lapse  of  nearly  three 
centuries,  I  can  announce  the  discovery  of  con- 
temporary evidences  which  prove  decisively  that 
there  is  not  a  word  of  truth  in  the  libel. 

The  first  volume  of  the  projected  series  could 
not  be  completed  at  the  earliest  before  the 
Spring  of  next  year. 

I  do  not  intend  to  receive  subscribers'  names, 
as  the  work  will  not  be  so  published.  If  it 
ever  appear,  it  will  be  obtainable  only  through 
a  special  London  agent,  and  the  impression  will 
be    extremely  limited.      This   preliminary  an- 
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nouncement  is  made  in  the  hope  of  ascertaining 
whether  there  is  sufficient  interest  taken  in  the 
subject  to  encourage  the  commencement  of  so 
large  and  costly  an  undertaking. 

J.  O.  HALLIWELL-l'HILLIi 

Hollingbury  Copse, 
Brighton, 

3rd  April,  18S0. 
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ZDTOTIE. 

The  foregoing  letter  appeared  in  The 
Athencrum  of  April  the  ioth,  and  the  cor- 
respondence it  has  elicited  has  been  wholly 
of  a  gratifying  and  encouraging  character.  I 
find,  however,  on  careful  enquiry,  that  the 
mode  of  publication  therein  suggested  is  sur- 
rounded by  insuperable  difficulties,  that  is  to 
say,  if  I  retain,  as  I  desire,  a  perfect  inde- 
pendence of  action,  with  freedom  from  all  sub- 
scription and  publishing  troubles.  Instead, 
therefore,  of  commencing  a  series  that  might 
seem  to  demand  continuation,  I  propose  to 
issue  a  number  of  small  occasional  volumes, 
of  various  sizes  and  of  limited  impres- 
sion, each  one  to  be  a  separate  work  in 
itself.  Thus,  there  will  be  one  volume  on  the 
Davenant  scandal,  another  on  the  Globe 
Theatre,  a  third  on  the  deer-stealing  adven- 
ture, another  on  the  poet's  last  illness,  and  so 
on.  These  will  be  submitted  at  intervals  to 
public  auction  in  London,  so  that  an  intending 
purchaser  can  give  a  commission  to  his  book- 
seller even  for  a  single  volume,  which,  as  has 
been  previously  observed,  will  in  each  case 
form  a  distinct  publication  in  itself. 
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Letter  from  Colonel  Chester. 

London,  11  May,  1SS0. 
Dear  Mr.  Halliwell-Philupi 

Here  is  a  crucial  illustration  of  the  axiom 
that  there  was  no  standard  of  orthography  for 
surnames  down  to  so  late  as  the  latter  part  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  I  have  before  me  the 
old  parish  register  of  St.  Albans  Abbey,  and  it 
appears  that  in  February,  1680,  a  Mr.  John 
Wiltshire,  according  to  modern  orthography, 
had  three  children  baptized.  The  cntri- 
made  by  the  same  scribe  at  the  same  instant, 
and  yet,  in  three  consecutive  lines,  he  \s  r 
the  surname   respectively, — 

Wilcksheir. 

Wilcheir. 
Wiltcher. 

I  do  not  think  that   I   have  ever  come  across 
a  more  flagrant  instance,  and  so  I  communit 
it  to  you. 

Sincerely  your 

I    5.   L.  C: 

J.  O.  Halliwell-Philupps,  Es 
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BY  »s 

J.  o.  halliwell;  ESQ.  F.R.S.  &c. 


LONDON : 
JOHN   RUSSELL    SMITH,   363    SOHO  SQUABE, 

MDCCCUH. 
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The  judgment  of  contemporary  criticism,  with  respect 
to  the  merits  of  works  of  learning  and  research,  has  scarcely 
a  perceptible  influence  on  the  opinions  of  those  for  whom 
they  are  chiefly  designed ;  and  its  effect  even  on  the 
general  reader  is  of  a  very  ephemeral  character,  for  when- 
ever a  work  possesses  valuable  information  peculiar  to  itself, 
there  is  a  certainty  that  it  will  be  appreciated  in  time, 
in  opposition  to  all  adverse  testimonies.  To  be  convinced 
of  the  truth  of  this,  it  is  sufficient  to  refer  to  the  older 
reviews,  to  their  angry  denunciations  of  books  which  have 
outlived  even  the  names  of  the  critics,  or  lavish  praises  of 
others  long  since  forgotten,  and  to  the  well-established  fact 
that  scarcely  ever,  even  by  accident,  does  a  contempora- 
neous critic  assign  to  a  work  the  exact  place  that  it 
occupies  in  the  estimation  of  posterity.  It  is  hardly 
requisite  to  refer  to  examples,  which  will  occur  to  almost 
every  reader ;  yet  there  may  be  selected  one  as  peculiarly 
bearing  on  the  subject  of  the  present  pamphlet — Douce's 
Illustrations — a  work  which  now  holds  so  distinguished 
and  standard  a  place  in  Shaksperian  literature,  but  which 
was  so  unfairly  attacked  on  its  first  publication,  its  too 
sensitive  author  never  subjected  himself  to  a  similar  assault, 
and  the  other  results  of  his  vast  reading  are  unfortunately 


reserved  for  the  benefit  of  a  future  age — one  of  th< 
lamented  consequences  arising  from  the  license   conven- 
tionally permitted  to  the  periodical  critics. 

Deeply  impressed  with  the  slight  importance,  in  regard  to 
the  work  itself,  to  be  attached  to  the  angry  denunciations 
of  the  weekly  reviewers,  I  was  fully  prepared  for  the  opinion 
of  my  friends  that  any  reply  to  a  rancorous  attack  on  my 
folio  edition  of  the  Work-  of  Shak<  which  a] 

in  the  Athenaum^  would  be  unnecessary  for  the  >ak- 
any  readers  of  the   work   itself,  and   would,   in   tact,   be 
giving  the  assault  a  character  of  greater  importance  than 
could  reasonably  be  attached  i<<  it.     And  such  an  opinion 
would,   under  ordinary   circumstances,   have   been   most 
sound.     Mad  the  reviewers,  for  example,  merely  ridiculed 
the  design  of  the  work,  expressed  their  contempt 
archaeological  commentaries,  disagreed  with  all  its  criti- 
cisms, and  exercised  their  Beverity  in  any  otl  that 
might  by  possibility  have  been  conscientious, — not  a  i 
would  have  been  extracted  from  me  in  reply.     I  should 
have  been  well  contented  to  have  allowed  the  work  ' 
awaited  the  opinion  of  the  student.     Bui  th< 
reviewers  have  gone  further  than  this,  although  tl 
not  given  expression  to  so  sweeping  a  condemnation:  they 
have  done  worse,  though  the  effects  of  their  criticism  will 
certainly   he    ultimately   more    innocuous.      In    despair  ^\ 
injuring   the  work   by  fair  me8H8,    they  h;e 
misrepresent  fuel*  lor  the  sake  of  establishu  _  sore 
against  its  editor.      It  is  for  the  public  to 
they  will  accept  this  mode  of  criticism — whether,  in  short. 
they  will  in  future  give  credence  to  reviewers,  who.  rather 
than  forego  an   attack   on  a  work   against    which   thc\ 


prejudiced,  will  assert  circumstances  not  at  all  warranted 
by  facts. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  bandy  words  with  the  re- 
viewers— I  shall  confine  myself  most  exclusively  to  bare 
matters  of  fact,  that  are  capable  of  proof.  I  entreat  the 
leader  to  look  into  the  subject  for  himself,  and  decide  on 
tacts  alone,  not  allowing  his  judgment  to  be  influenced  by 
subtle  reasoning,  which  convinces  only  by  words ; — and 
I  shall  not  be  afraid  of  the  result.  The  reviewers,  having 
the  command  of  circulation,  and  addressing  chiefly  those 
who  will  not  take  the  trouble  to  examine  for  themselves, 
may  persuade  the  indifferent  to  adopt  almost  any  view  they 
may  please  to  support;  but  there  will  still  be  a  few,  who 
will  eventually  exercise  an  important  influence  on  the 
opinions  of  the  many,  and  will  give  an  impartial  judgment 
derived  from  the  real  facts.  I  will  now,  without  further 
preface,  give  the  reviewers'  own  words,  and  conclusively 
demonstrate  to  every  unbiassed  reader  that  I  have  been 
subjected  to  the  unfairest  kind  of  criticism. 

1 .  The  reviewers, after  observing  the  work  "contains  a  mul- 
titude of  pretty  little  illustrations  by  Fairholt  and  facsimiles 
by  Netherclift,  all  which  have  been  worked  most  carefully, 
and  show7  to  great  advantage  on  stout  paper  manufactured  by 
Dickinson/'  proceed  to  say, — "The  illustrations  of  Stratford 
scenery  and  objects  have  all  been  borrowed  from  other  works 
of  Mr.  Halliwell  and  Mr.  Fairholt ;  but  they  tell  well  in  their 
present  places,  and  enable  Mr.  Ilalliivcll  to  make  a  great 
display  in  his  first  volume.  Certainly,  if  Mr.  Halliwell  is  able 
to  harrow  as  many  illustrations  for  his  subsequent  volumes, 
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and  shall  carry  out  his  scheme  with  anything  like  tl 
of  this  beginning,  the  subscribers  will  have  good  reason  to  i 
gratulate  themselves  on  possessing  a  handson    - 
hooks  which  can  be  in  the  hands  of  only  very  /  fie!1 

This  statement  is  not  correct,  there  being  no  fewer  than 
thirty-eight   new   engravings   and    facsimiles    relating   to 
Stratford,   and   to  the   Shakespeare*   in   connection    frith 
Stratford;  Mr.  Fairholt  having  accompanied  me  again  i 
the  localities  which  connect  thema  Ives  with  the  hii 
the  poet  and  his  family,  and  examined  anew  the  entire 
series  of  church  books  and  corporation  papers  that  in 
way  relate;  thereto,  for  the  purpose  of  completing  Eacsu 
of  the  entire  series.    Even  in  the  account  of  the  birth-pl 
in  Henley  Street,   in   respect  to  which    I   haw   necessarily 
used  for  the  most  part  previous  engravings,  and  wh 
would  have  thought   new   artistic    material    impossiU 
access,  there  are  two  interesting  i  oslv 

engraved  in  any  work  on  the   subject,   vil.  th< 
the  room  in  which  Shakespeare  was  born,  and  tb 
room  in  John  Shakespeare's  house,    both   of  which 
important  as  conveying  a  char  idea  of  the  original 
the  house.      The  reviewers  may  have  been   mi-led    b 
respect  by  several  of  the  new  woodcuts  lu-ing  necessarily 
very  similar  to  other  engravings  of  the  same  <         -    hut 
they    should    have    examined    them    more   minutelj 
they  inferred  that  they  had  all  been  borrowed.     1  can  truly 
say  I  have  not  spared,  on  account  of  the  expel 
engraving  I  thought  might  be  interesting  or  valuable. 

2.  "  The  first  part  is  a  reprint,  with  a  alterat* 


of  Mr.  //alii  weir  s  '  Life  of  Shakespeare,'  published  in  one 
volume,  octavo,  1848.*  This  occupies  half  of  /he  volume, 
running  from  p.  1  to  p.  203."  So  far  from  this  being  the 
case,  the  biography  lias  been  almost  entirely  re-written, 
and  nearly  one  half  is  additional  matter,  not  to  be  found 
in  the  octavo  edition.  There  arc  several  newly-discovered 
papers  respecting  John  Shakespeare,  and  no  fewer  than  six 
new  documents  respecting  Shakespeare  himself,  besides  the 
three  very  curious  notices  of  the  poet  at  p.  223,  which  con- 
tain the  last  mention  of  him  previous  to  his  death.  The 
whole  biography  has  been  corrected,  added  to,  and  materially 
altered  in  every  respect,  as  might  be  ascertained  by  any  one 
making  even  a  cursory  examination  of  the  two  works ;  and 
it  is  altogether  unfair  to  call  it  a  "  reprint,  with  some  few 
alterations."  Throughout  this  portion  of  my  work,  I  did 
not  rely  even  on  what  I  had  previously  published,  but  again 
examined  every  document,  wherever  it  was  located,  and 
devoted  a  month  at  Stratford  to  the  most  minute  collation 
of  the  important  papers  there.  1  can  conscientiously  say, 
that  I  spared  neither  labour  nor  expense  in  my  examina- 
tions ;  and  all  matters  which  I  had  previously  taken  on 

*  A  very  curious  instance  of  the  reviewers'  accuracy  occurs  in  their 
notice  of  this  work,  in  which  they  accuse  me  of  omitting  an  "  important 
portion  "  of  the  passage  in  Dugdale's  '  Diary '  respecting  the  monumental 
bust  at  Stratford.  Having  quoted  the  whole  of  the  passage  with  literal 
accuracy,  it  was  very  long  before  I  discovered  the  probable  cause  of  such 
a  singular  mis-statement ;  but  I  have  since  found  the  account  in  Dugdale 
quoted  altogether  incorrectly,  with  the  interpolation  of  several  words  from 
another  document,  in  Mr.  Cunningham's  Hand-hook  of  London.  Because, 
therefore,  I  did  not  repeat  this  oversight,  I  am  accused  of  omitting  a 
passage  in  Dugdale  which  no  one  but  Mr.  Cunningham  has  been  fortunate 
enough  to  iind. 
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trust,  I  took  great  pains  to  examine  for  myself:  I 

rewarded  by  saving  myself  from  the  error  of  again  quoting 
the  Bridge  water  papers  as  genuine 

3.  "  There  are  now  published  two  or  thn 
formal  legal  documents  relating  to  the  HenU 
This  merely  shows  how  carelessly  the  pi 
mined  the  work,  there  being  only  one  facsimile  of  the  kind 
— and  a  very  important  one  it    is,  being  the   only   early 
document  of  the  slightest  value  in  showing  the  probability 
that   Shakespeare  was  horn  in  the  house-  DOW  shown  Sfl  the 
birth-place.     It  exhibits  the  Blight  attention  paid  bj 
viewers  to  these  subjects,  to  find  that  with  i  ption — 

which  occurred  in  an  able  Shaksp  nan  article  in  tl. 
— not  a  single  critic  has  observed  the  real  in 
this  deed.     One  would  have   thought   that  the  leading 
members  of  a  Committee  that  g 
house,  would  have  adopted  with  avidity  the  nnly  evidi 
vet  discovered  that  will  justify  their  zeal.      H 
was   procured  bj   me  at   the  cost  of  great    trouble   and 
expense. 

I.  "  A  gentleman,  who  y  sharp  an  tin 

other    people,    should    he    a    Utile    nmre    u> 

Mistakes  which  Mr.  HallnoeU  sets  dowt  the 

ignorance  of  the  scrivener,  are  shown  by  tl> 

be  mere  mis-readings  by  himself."     'flu-    - 

men  of  the  haphazard  sort  of  criticism  indulged  in  by  the 

reviewers.  In  the  first  place.  1  am  Dot  aware  that  then 
single  instance  in  my  work  in  which  1  havi  b<  i  n  wv<  rj  >h, 
—  to  use  the  reviewers1  phi  on  the  blunder! 
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other  people.  In  the  second,  it  is  a  positive  fact,  that  the 
only  mistake  pointed  out  by  me  as  an  error  of  the  scrivener, 
cum  pertiuentiis  jacentium,  in  the  documentary  evidence 
alluded  to,  viz.,  that  respecting  the  house  in  Henley  Street, 
is  to  be  found  in  the  facsimile  !  What  can  one  say  to 
criticism  of  this  kind? 

5.  "  The  Essay  on  the  formation  of  the  text  is  perhaps 
the  best  of  Mr.  HalliwelVs  additions  to  Shakespeare  criti- 
cism. It  has,  however,  but  slender  claims  to  originality.  It 
is  an  enlargement  of  a  paper  printed  in  the  first  volume  of 
the  old  Variorum,  entitled  '  Essay  on  the  Phraseology  and 
Metre  of  Shakespeare  and  his  Contemporaries!"  This  is  an 
excessive  exaggeration,  and  can  only,  I  fear,  be  considered 
as  a  wilful  mis-statement.  The  Essay  alluded  to  will  be 
found  in  vol.  i,  pp.  507-585,  of  Malone's  Shakespeare,  ed. 
Boswell,  Svo,  1821,  and  I  do  not  think  any  one  will  openly 
say  that  mine  is  a  mere  enlargement  of  it : — there  is  scarcely 
indeed,  any  similarity  to  be  traced  between  the  two.  The 
Essay  in  Boswell  is  chiefly  on  the  metre,  and  the  observa- 
tions on  the  phraseology  are  restricted  to  a  few  peculiarities 
of  diction ;  while  the  Essay  in  my  work — I  do  not  see 
why  I  should  affect  reserve  in  such  a  matter — chiefly  con- 
sists of  an  elaborate  inquiry  into  Elizabethan  idiom,  which, 
with  the  exception  of  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  examples, 
is  entirely  original. 

G.  The  reviewer,  after  giving  a  slight  note  of  the  prin- 
cipal features  of  my  introduction  to  the  Tempest,  and  abso- 
lutely mentioning  the  history  of  the  Dead  Indian,  observes, 
— "In  all  this — and  these  subjects  comprise  everything  of 
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importance  in    the  Introduction — there    is    nothing    ne 
Now  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  greater  mia-statement  than 
this.     The  account  of  the  Dead  Indian  is  almost  entiielj 
new — I  may  mention  especially  the  curious  ootid  - 
for  the  first  time  collected  from  records  of  the  time,  famish- 
ing a  connected  history  of  the  Indian,  and  the  ttgly 
curious  drawing  from  a  MS.  in  Canterbury  Cathedral,  the 
examination  of  which  entailed  the  trouble  of  a  jonrn.  . 
Mr.  Fairholt  and  myself,  that  we  thought  was  amply  repaid 
by  the  acquisition  of  one  of  the  most  intei            pictorial 
illustrations  of  Shakespeare  ever  discovered     In  addition 
to  these,  I  may  mention  the  ace. -nut  of  the  exhibition 
'strange  fish/  from  the  singular  broadside  in  Mr.  Dan 
collection,  as  quite  new  ;   and  the  Q< 

given  al  greater  length  than  in  any  other  publication.     In 

fact,  the  Introduction  to  this  play  is  lull  of  Dew  information 
and  original  reasoning;   and.  as  the  impression  of  the  1 
is  so  limited,  it  may  not   be  ami--  to  draw  attention  t 
important  supplementary  notice  at  pp.  504-6,  which  si 
clearly  who  was  the  historical  prototype  of  EVospero.     The 
conclusion  of  the  Italian  extract  indicates,  for  the  first  time. 
the   real   foundation   of  one   of   the  chief   incidents   of   the 
Tempest 

7.  "  What  Mr.  HaUiweU  has  written  at 
although  he  undervalues  its  importance  w/u 
self  for  not  saying  more,  is  realh 
stimulate  fresh  inquiry  on  the  Bui  ■  i 

play  to  be  seen?     Whence  did  Mr.  HaUiweU  d 
knowledge  of  it?     If  from  an  account  bg  Mr.  T 
m  that  to  be  found?     Information  of 
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to  be  omitted.  Editors  shot/Id  remember  that  they  do  not 
write  for  those  who  know,  but  for  those  who  do  not, — and 
that  their  judgments  are  valueless  unless  they  (jive  the  most 
distinct  opportunity  of  going  to  their  authorities/3  But  for 
their  own  confession,  I  should  have  thought  it  incredible 
that  the  reviewers  have  so  little  knowledge  of  the  commonest 
works  of  dramatic  criticism,  as  not  to  know  that  Ayrer's 
play  is  to  be  found  in  one  of  Tieck's  best  known  publica- 
tions ;  but  the  reviewers  again  misrepresent  me,  as  I  have 
distinctly  stated  that  the  play  alluded  to  was  reprinted  by 
Tiech,  observing  that  the  similarities  to  be  traced  between 
that  production  and  the  Tempest  are  of  so  insignificant 
a  character,  that  its  repetition  in  my  work  was  altogether 
unnecessary.  It  may  well  be  asked,  as  the  reviewers  have 
never  seen  Ayrer's  play,  how  is  it  possible  for  them  to  know 
that  I  have  undervalued  its  importance?  Is  not  this  an 
evidence  of  the  reviewers'  mere  guess-work  in  their  opinions 
on  such  subjects  ?  I  have  given  as  full  an  account  of  those 
parts  of  Ayrer's  play  which  are  analogous  to  incidents  in 
the  Tempest,  as  they  at  all  deserve ;  an  account  derived  from 
a  perusal  of  the  play  itself. 

8.  "He  {Mr,  Haiti  well)  describes  how  it  was  customary 
to  dress  ancient  magicians  on  the  stage ;  and  he  gives  Inigo 
Jones  s  representation  of  an  '  aery  spirit ;'  but  wit/iout  any 
hint  of  where  he  got  it  from.1'  The  reviewers  must  have 
examined  the  work  very  hastily,  because  I  distinctly  state, 
in  the  text,  that  the  representation  is  taken  from  Inigo's 
sketches  for  his  masques ;  and  in  the  List  of  Illustrations, 
the  most  conspicuous  part  of  the  book,  I  describe  it 
the  figure  of  an  '  aery  spirit '  from  the  illustrations 
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to  Inigo  Jones's  Masques,  published  by  the  Shah  sp 
Society."     Surely  these  are  sufficient  refi  renees  to  a  irork 

so  exceedingly  well  known. 

9.  "Mr.  HalliweWs  text  of  'the   Tempi 

little  from  that  of  the  old  Variorum*1  8  i  far  bom  this 
being  the  case,  it  differs  in  nearly  every  page,  and,  in  tome 
respects,  very  materially.     It  i>.  indeed,  -  credible 

that  the  reviewers,  having  mad  eat, 

should  confess,  only  a  few  lin<  a  afterwards, — '   // 
pretend  to  have  gone  through  the  play  ; 
into  it  here  and  th\  If  so,  how  could  the  n 

honestly  state  that  my  text  differs  but  little  from  thai  of 
the  old  Variorum  ?  It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  mow 
striking  example  than  this  affords  of  th.  own 

confession  of  their  absolute  unfairm 

10.  "All  the  difficulties  in  the  '     I  /  urn- 
touched  by  Mr.  HaUitoeU;  not  one  of  ' 

//arc  noticed — is  got  rid  of  orevi  The  "  diffi- 

culties" in  the  text  of  this  play  are  not  nun 
is  scarcely  one  im  which  1  have  not  thrown  BOme  new  light 
The  reader  will  remember  that  an  absolute  explanation  of 
the  few  words  in  Shakespeare  not  at  all  and  ran 

only  be  recovered  by  vast  labour  and  reading 
even  in  this  well-known  play,  the  peculiar  use  of  the  term 
jll)Ci, — perhaps  the  greatest  stumbling-block  to  th 

is  unravelled  for  the  Bret  time  by  two  extra  d  in 

my  edition.     On  the  other  difficulties— such  m  i 

trash,  Butt,  deck'd,  busy-least,  twilled,  the  h< 

there  is  always  some  novelty  to  be  found  in  mj  m  I  - 
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and,  with  respect  to  the  last,  I  find  I  have  arrived,  by  a 
different  line  of  reading,  to  the  opinion  given  by  Mr.  Dycc 
in  his  excellent  Few  Notes,  which  was  published  after  (though 
written  before)  the  appearance  of  my  edition  of  the  play. 
In  fact,  with  one  trifling  exception,  Mr.  Dycc  has  adopted 
the  same  views  as  myself  in  his  notes  on  the  readings  of 
this  drama. 

11.  Mr,  Hall  i  well  gives,  p.  474,  "  three  extracts  to  prove 
that  vanity  was  used  for  the  physical  or  mental  affection  desig- 
nated by  tiyht-headedness, — that,  however,  being  admitted 
not  to  be  the  sense  in  ivhich  Shakespeare  uses  the  word" 
This  conveys  a  misrepresentation  of  my  note,  which  runs 
thus, — "  Vanity,  delusion,  illusion.  A  person,  who  was 
light-headed,  was  formerly  said  to  have  the  vanity  in  his 
head,"  where  the  word  vanity  of  course  stands  for  delusion 
or  illusion.  The  three  extracts  show  clearly  that  such  was 
the  meaning  of  the  term,  not  that  the  word  vanity,  by  itself, 
was  ever  used  for  light -headedness. 

1.2.  Perhaps  the  reviewers  have  reached  the  climax  of 
misrepresentation,  when  they  boldly  state  that,  "  much  of  it 
(the  annotation  on  the  play)  is  derived  from  the  old  Variorum" 
Any  reader,  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  compare  the  two 
editions,  will  find  how  small  a  portion  is  derived  from  the 
latter  work;  and  how  much  is  original.  Such  an  accusation 
is  so  obviously  contrary  to  fact,  that  it  scarcely  deserves  con- 
tradiction ;  were  it  not  that  there  are  always  persons  to  be 
found  who  will  not  be  at  the  pains  to  examine  for  themselves. 
For  the  sake  of  these,  it  may  be  well  to  observe  that  out  of 
one  hundred  and  eight  folio  pages  of  notes,  only  sixteen 
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pages  are  derived  from  the  Variorum,  and  even  tl 
chiefly  consist  of  extracts  re-collated  at  the  cost  of  gi 
labour  and  trouble. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  pursue  the  Bubject  further.     It',  in 
a  short  notice  of  little  more  than  two  pages,   the   A 
nceum  reviewers  can  condescend  to  misrepresents 
so  obvious  and  unfair  a  nature,  their  animus  towards 
Editor  of  the  work  they  are  criticising  is  I 
require  further  exposure.     J  am  perfectly  oonto  nted  ' 
the  matter  to  the  judgment  of  the  public,  begging  them 
again  and  again  to  derive  that  judgment  fin  and 

not  from  "  opinions." 

It  may,  however,  be  worth  while  to  the 

Athenaum  reviewers,  who  venture  to  pronoi 
a  judgment  on  my  edition   of  the    71  un- 

derstand the  text  of  Shakespeare  ;  and  again  1  will  adh 
to  subjects  that  are  undoubted  matters  of  fact,  D 
tioning  those  that  depend  forth  rminationoi 

opinions,   in   respect   to  which   there   i>   naturally  BO  much 

room  for  disagreement     In  th<  d  scene  of  the  third 

act,  where  Ariel  create-  c<>niu>i<>n  between  Caliban,  S 

pliano,  and  Trinculo, — 

Ste.  Didst  tliou  not  say  he  lied? 
An.  Thou  liest  ! 
Ste.  Do  I  so?  take  thou  th  : 
the  lie  another  time. 
Trhi.  I  did  not  give  thee  the  lie; 

the  reviewers,  observing  that  the  introduction  o(  //  c  in  tin 
last  line  is  "entirely  unnecessary  and  wrong"- — an  ope 
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at  all  events  open  to  question — say,  "  what  can  he  said 
defence  of  ///is,  we  cannot  conjecture!'  But  this  reading, 
ignored  by  the  reviewers,  is  positively  to  be  found  in  one 
of  the  folios,  being  one  of  the  best  of  the  few  emendations 
made  by  the  editor  of  16S5  !  How  is  it  possible  to  argue 
on  these  subjects  with  those  who  are  unprovided  with  the 
simple  knowledge  absolutely  necessary  to  render  any  discus- 
sion profitable  ? 

In  the  preparation  of  the  text  I  have,  for  reasons  given 
in  my  essay  on  Elizabethan  phraseology,  considered  the 
singulars  and  plurals,  in  certain  cases,  to  be  interchangeable; 
and  the  variations  hence  introduced  are  alone  very  nume- 
rous, but  they  arc  generally  too  simple  and  obvious  to 
require  in  all  cases  separate  notification.  Thus,  in  Ferdi- 
nand's speech,  at  the  commencement  of  the  third  act, — 

I  forget : 

But  these  sweet  thoughts  do  even  refresh  my  labours, 
Most  busy-less  when  I  do  it. 

According  to  the  principles  on  which  I  have  worked,  we 
must  either  alter  labours  to  labour,  or  it  to  them ;  and  I 
have  adopted  the  former  alteration  as  the  most  simple  and 
obvious.  The  amiable  reviewers,  however,  attribute  the 
alteration  to  " mere  carelessness"  not  observing  the  neces- 
sity of  any  change — a  question  I  shall  be  well  contented  to 
leave  to  be  determined  by  any  reader's  common  sense. 
The  reviewers  misquote  me  when  they  make  me  say  that 
the  passage,  as  above,  is  "  unquestionably  corrupt."  I 
regard  in  that  light  the  reading  of  the  first  folio,  most  busy 
least,  but  consider  that  Theobald  has  restored  the  author's 
true  language  by  his  admirable  suggestion  of  busy-less. 
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In  the  reading  last  mentioned,  as  in  all  instances  of  tin- 
kind  where  the  old  text  is  corrupt,  I  have  selected  the 
conjectural   emendation  that    has    been    E 
Athenceum  reviewers  recommend  me  to" strive! 
obvious  corruption-  by  entering  into  the  author's  spirit 
recommendation  in  itself  sufficiently  obvious  \  bul  H 
to  see,  from  their  late  criticisms,  that   tl 
reviewers  evidently  inclines  to  violent  alterations  in  the  text, 
in  passages  that  mostly  require  only  a  little  attention  I 
perfectly  intelligible  as  thej  stand   in  the  original,     If  it 
were  fair  to  select   examples  from  their  criticisms  on  the 
whole  of  the  plays,  I  could  indeed    produce  a  ningnlm 
timony  as  to  their  want  of  knowledge  and  judgment  ;  but 
1  will  adhere  to  the  single  play  of  the   \ 

from  their  lew  notices  of  thai  play  alone,  I  -hall  b 

to  exhibit  instances  of  the  incompetency  of  the  revi 
comprehend  some  of  the  simplest  |  in  the  text.     I 

will  take,    lor  example,   the  speech  of  (  I    urth 

act, — 

Earth's  increase,  (bison  plentj . 
Barna  and  garn<  ra  oe?t  r  i  mptj  . 
Vini  b,  with  clust'ring  bund 
Plants,  with  goodlj  burden  bowii 

yout  (it  tk 
l>>  thi  very  end  qfharrx 
Scarcity  and  want  snail  shun  j 
O  n  b'  bl  u  you. 

Where  the  meaning  of  the  two  lines  printed  in  [tab  -    -  - 
exceedingly  obvious — Let  Spring  come  to  yon,  at  ! 
the  end  of  harvest,  so  that  no  Winter  shall  intervene— thai 
not  even  one  of  the  much  abused  commentators  thought  thej 
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Deeded  any  explanation.*  It  is,  indeed,  scarcely  credible  that 
any  men,  professing  to  understand  the  spirit  of  Shakespeare's 
language,  should  now  propose  to  read, — 

Haiti  come  to  you,  at  the  farthest, 
In  the  very  end  of  harvest ! 

or  that  the  Athetweum  reviewers  should  select  this  strange 
corruption  as  one  of  the  alterations  which  "recommend 
themselves  to  adoption  by  that  surest  of  all  criticisms,  the 
judgment  of  common  sense  I"  Surely,  if  the  judgment  of 
common  sense  is  to  decide  these  questions,  they  should  be 
referred  to  the  common  sense  of  those  who  understand 
something  more  of  the  author's  meanings. 

The  reviewers  have  scarcely  committed  a  less  error  in 
recommending  the  new  reading  which  is  based  on  the 
incorrect  supposition  that  the  term  Jlote  was  not  a  genuine 
English  word ;  but  I  will  pass  to  another  instance,  appre- 
ciable by  every  reader,  in  which  the  reviewers  again  are 
wanting  in  a  knowledge  of  Shakespeare's  common  mode 
of  expression.  It  occurs  in  the  fifth  act,  in  Prospero's 
speech,  where  he  says,  addressing  the  fairies — 

you  demy-puppets,  that 

By  moonshine  do  the  green-sour  ringlets  make, 
Whereof  the  ewe  not  bites  ; 

*  The  note  on  the  passage  in  my  folio  edition  was  in  print  before  the 
appearance  of  the  comments  of  Mr.  Knight  and  Mr.  Smibert  on  the  same 
lines.  Both  these  critics  adopt  in  effect  the  same  interpretation,  and, 
indeed,  it  is  impossible  two  opinions  can  be  entertained  on  the  subject. 
"  But  for  the  evidence  of  eyesight,"  observes  Mr.  Smibert,  "  I  should 
scarcely  have  believed  it  possible  for  any  one  to  have  proposed  the  reading 
of  ram  for  spring.  The  mere  agricultural  absurdity  is  huge,  inasmuch  as 
Ceres  would  be  thus  absolutely  desiring  the  destruction  of  all  husbandry, 
and  assigning  the  blessing  of  rains  only  when  the  fields  were  bared,  and 
showers  unneeded." 
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where  the  reviewers,  not  aware  that  compound  ad 
abound  in  Shakespeare,  and  losing  sight  of  the  second 
epithet  being  required  by  the  sense  of  the  following  line, 
approve  of  the  substitution  greensward.  i 
the  original  is  obvious,  the  fairy-rings  being  dark  green  in 
colour,  and  the  grass  of  which  they  arc  composed,  rank. 
It  may  be  well  to  add  a  few  examples  of  similar  compounds 
for  the  reviewers1  information  : — 

The  volute-cold  virgin  -now  upon  my  heart 
Abates  the  ardour  of  my  liver. 

Tht  Temped,  act  iv. 

Turns  into  yellow  gold  his  taU-g 

A  Midi  I  iii. 

If  thou  didst  jiut  thifl  ■""'/■■cold  habit  on, 
To  castigate  th\  pride,  'twere  well. 

Tim  if,  act  iv. 

The   above   examples  of  the  reviewers'  err 
selected  from  their  brief  notice  of  one  play  alone,  and  1 
would  confidently  ask  any  impartial  reader  whethi  i 
who  arc  thus  proved  to  understand  so  littl         S  take- 
speare's  meaning  and  language,  are  competent  to  pass  a 
censure  on  the  labours  of  others?     1   hav<    shown  indis- 
putably   that   they  reject  readings  as  worthless  and  on- 
authorised,  without  taking  the  trouble  to  i  a  to  the 
lirst  four  folios;  and  that  they  do  not  comprehend  s 
the  simplest  passages  in  the  poet's  works.     The  public  will 
hardly  surrender  their  judgment  to  men  thus  i 
incompetency,  though  the  latter  may  be  concealed  E 
time  from  the  unreflecting  by  the  extreme  arn  g         with 
which  their  opinions  arc  promulgated 

It  is  still  more  extraordinary  that  the  reviewers  should 
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inconsiderately  accuse  me  of  being  severe  on  the  errors  of 
others,  because  there  is  not  a  single  passage  in  the  work 
that  can  be  produced  in  which  I  have  used  any  language 
that  can  by  possibility  be  contorted  into  a  semblance  of  dis- 
courtesy ;  and  it  is  unjust  on  their  part  in  the  extreme  that 
they  should  lead  the  public  to  infer  I  have  acted  differently. 
With  respect  to  the  new  annotations,  instead  of  dismissing 
them  "very  contemptuously,"  as  the  reviewers  assert, 
I  have  calmly  discussed  in  the  notes  every  one  of  the 
slightest  importance-;  and  on  examining  my  remarks  upon 
them,  I  cannot  find  any  that  are  expressed  in  other  than 
the  fairest  language.  The  nearest  approach  made  to  cen- 
sure is  calling  the  new  reading — "most  busy,  blest" — 
a  very  unhappy  conjecture,  my  sincere  opinion  still,  and 
most  certainly  given  without  any  intention  of  being  nn- 
courteous.  If,  indeed,  this  be  language  too  severe,  what 
must  be  said  of  Mr.  Dyce's,  who,  coming  after  me,  styles 
the  emendation  "forced  and  awkward  in  the  very  extreme," 
and  a  "  scarcely  intelligible  alteration  ?"  So  far  from 
treating  any  critic  "  contemptuously,"  I  am  one  of  those 
who  firmly  believe  that  such  and  so  vast  is  the  compass  of 
knowledge  comprehended  in  the  works  of  Shakespeare, 
there  is  scarcely  an  individual  to  be  found  who  could  not, 
in  one  Avay  or  other,  add  to  our  knowledge  of  his  meanings; 
and,  in  this  spirit,  I  have  despised  no  sources  of  informa- 
tion, but  have  dispassionately  examined  all  that  were 
accessible,  with  the  sole  object  of  the  determination  of 
accuracy  and  truth.  The  new  folio  edition  of  Shakespeare 
is,  I  venture  to  assert,  the  first  comprehensive  edition  yet 
published  which  aims  at  the  accumulation  of  useful  infor- 
mation, entirely  free  from  the  squabbles  and  controversies 
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of  opposing  critics ;  and  when  the  reviewers 
"  commentator-like  propensity  to  pick  holes  in  the  labours 
of  other  men,"  they  have  committed  themselves  to  a  m  rious 
misrepresentation,  which  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  will  impair 
their  character  for  fairness  in  the  estimation  of  every  im- 
partial reader  of  the  work  itself.. 

I  now  pass  to  one  of  the  most  important  sal  ani- 

madverted upon  by  the  reviewers — the  spurious 
celebrated  Bridgewater  MSS. — and 
the  reviewers  of  the/////  enamm  may  well  be  consideredto  i. 
revealed  one  reason  of  their  animosity  towards  the  work    Ji 
1  am  correct  in  thinking  that  the  whole  of  the  Shaki  sperian 
MSS.  in  the  possession  of  the  Earl  of  Bllesn  tarn 

forgeries, — that  an  important  letter,  discovered  at  Dobricfa 
College,  has  been  misinterpreted, — or,  that 
able  ballads  are  oompositioi  imperatively  recent  i 

— it  is  unnecessary  to  Bay  that  the  chief  of  the  far-famed 
Shakesperian  discoveries  of  Mr.  Collier  an  all  vahas 

indeed  ;  and  Mr.  Colli  r  is  #  nerally  und<  i 
of  the  Athenmm  reviewers  I    On  tl  MSS 

T  shall  again  request  the  reader's  attention  to  facts,  reprint- 
ing in  the  first  place  the  follow  ing  observations  on  tl.' 
from  the  first  volume  of  my  folio  edition  i — 

"  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  it  □  *s«,  for  a 

time,  from  the  consideration  of  the  authentic  records  on  which t] 
of  Shakespeare's  personal  history  is  founded,     i 
furnished  as  much  as  could  be  wished  of  that  <:•  of  information 

which  is  chiefly  of  ase  to  the  moralist  or  philosopher;  but  what  lit: 
been  laboriously   collected    from   the    ancient    manuscript!  -      -.font, 

London,  and  Worcester,  is  certainly  not  to  be  despised.  It  has 
the  merit  o\'  perfect  authenticity  ;  for,  aware  of  the  lamentab. 
that  have  been  made  to  deceive  the  world  in  all  that  relates!     ■ 
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dramatist,  I  was  determined,  at  the  risk  of  encountering  a  vast  labour 
which  can  only  find  its  reward  in  the  future  appreciation  of  the  authority 
of  the  work,  to  make  a  personal  inspection  and  examination  of  every 
document  of  the  slightest  importance  respecting  the  history  of  Shake- 
speare and  his  family.  It  appeared  to  be  more  advisable  to  hazard  the 
possibility  of  rejecting  a  genuine  paper  by  an  excess  of  caution,  than  to 
impair  the  value  of  the  biography  by  the  insertion  of  any  that  were  subject 
to  the  expression  of  the  slightest  doubt ;  and  in  the  prosecution  of  these 
enquiries,  I  have  been  aided  by  the  judgment  of  Mr.  W.  II.  Black,  an 
assistant-keeper  of  Her  Majesty's  records,  and  well  known  as  one  of  the 
most  accomplished  pakeographists  of  the  day,  whose  advice  has  been 
always  most  kindly  and  generously  afforded.  The  reader  may,  therefore, 
be  assured  that  every  care  has  heen  taken  to  avoid  the  possibility  of 
deception  ;  and  that  all  the  evidences  here  printed  have  been  submitted  to 
the  minutest  examination,  and  the  most  anxious  scrutiny. 

"  Having  adopted  these  severe  regulations  for  the  guidance  of  my 
researches,  it  was  inevitably  essential  that  the  remarkable  papers  which 
were  discovered  by  Mr.  Collier  in  the  archives  of  the  Earl  of  Ellesmere, 
and  published  by  him  in  the  year  1835,  should  be  carefully  examined. 
There  was,  in  fact,  a  special  necessity  for  these  documents,  beyond  all 
others,  being  critically  scrutinized,  for  they  were  the  only  records  that  of 
late  years  have  found  a  place  in  the  biographies  of  Shakespeare,  the 
genuineness  of  which  has  been  questioned.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
account  of  their  discovery  to  suggest  a  doubt.  'They  were  derived,' 
observes  Mr.  Collier,  '  from  the  manuscripts  of  Lord  Ellesmere,  whose 
name  is  of  course  well  known  to  every  reader  of  our  history,  as  Keeper  of 
the  Great  Seal  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  Lord  Chancellor  to  James  I. 
They  are  preserved  at  Bridgewater  House ;  and  Lord  Francis  Egerton 
gave  me  instant  and  unrestrained  access  to  them,  with  permission  to 
make  use  of  any  literary  or  historical  information  I  could  discover.  The 
Rev.  H.  J.  Todd  had  been  there  before  me,  and  had  classed  some  of  the 
documents  and  correspondence ;  but  large  bundles  of  papers,  ranging  in 
point  of  date  between  1581,  when  Lord  Ellesmere  was  made  Solicitor- 
General ,  and  1616,  when  he  retired  from  the  office  of  Lord  Chancellor, 
remained  unexplored,  and  it  was  evident  that  many  of  them  had  never  been 
opened  from  the  time  when,  perhaps,  his  own  hands  tied  them  together'  It 
was  amongst   these   latter  that  the   Shakespeare  manuscripts  were    dis- 
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covered;  and  if,  as  is  possible,  a  fabricator  had  inierted  then  in  those 
bundles,  a  more  recent  enquirer,  investigating  the  collection  under  the 
impression  it  had  not  been  examined  for  upwards  of  two  centuries,  would 
be  inclined  to  receive  every  paper  as  genuine,  and  a^  not  requiring 
minute  investigation  for  the  establishment  of  its  authority.  Suspicion 
would  be  disarmed,   and  it  is  possible   that   in  this  ■  I    -llier  has 

been  deceived. 

"When  I  came  to  make  a  personal  inspection  of  tie 
papers,   facilities  for  which  were  kindly  granted  by  their  noble  ov 
grave  doubts  were  at  one-  created  aa  to  their  authenticity.      I 
important  of  all,  the  certificate  from  the  players  of  the  lMackfriar- 
to  the  Privy  Council  in  1589,  instead  of  being  either  the 
contemporary  copy,  i-  evidently  at    beat  merely  a  late  transcript,    if  it  be 
not  altogether  a  recent  fabrication. 

"The  question  naturally  arises,  for  what  ;  uld  a  document  of 

this  description  have  been  copied   in  tl, 
it  to   belong  to   so  early  a  period!      It    ifl    COmps 

that  the  slightest    literary  interest    has   been    taken  in  ;   our 

earlj  theatre-,    or    even  in  the  biography  of  Bhal  and,    Bill 

was  apparent  that  paper-  of   this  kind  were  tram  _al  or 

other  special  purpose,  there  should  be  litation  in  aco 

evidence   on    anj    other  but    contemporary   authorit; 

appearance  of  tin-  certificate  is  of  itself  mffid  dirti- 

Oulties  ill  it-  reception;   but  the  doubt  thus  indu< 

the  collection  was  considernbly  increased  ] 

in    the    same    volume    purporting  to   be   a  warrant    appoi:  | 

Shakespeare,  field. and  Kirkham,  instructon  of  the  C'hildn  d 
Bevels, which  unquestionably  appear-  I 

ment   is  styled  by  Mr.  Collier  '  a  draft  cither  for  a  Pal 

Tt  is  not  a  draft,  for  the  lines  are  written  hook-wise,  and  r 

neither  is  it    a  copy  of  a  patent,    as   appears  from  the  dir 

trustie    anil    welbeloved ;'    but.    if    genuine,    it     must  I    an 

abridged  transcript  of  a  warrant,  under  the  sign-manual  a:  for  a 

patent   to   be   issued.      Now    if  it    be    shown    that    the    1.  •  t   to 

'  Daborne  and    others'    were   granted   on   the  -ame   day   on   which  Lord 

EUesmere's  paper  is  dated;  and  if  it  be  further  proved  that  the  contents 

of  the  latter  are  altogether  inconsistent   with  the  circumstances  det; 
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in  the   real  patent,  it  will,   1  think,  be  conceded  that  no  genuine  draft 
or  transcript,  of  the  nature  of  that  printed  by  Mr.  Collier,  can  possibly 

exist. 

"It  appears  that  the  following-  note  occurs  in  an  entry-book  of  patents 
that  passed  the  Greaf  Seal  while  it  was  in  the  hands  of  Lord  Ellesmere 
in  ~t  James  I.  : — 'A  Warrant  for  Robert  Daborne  and  others,  the  Queenes 
Servants,  to  bring  np  and  practise  Children  in  Plaies  by  the  name  of  the 
Children  of  the  Queen's  Eevells,  for  the  pleasure  of  her  Majestic,  4°  Jannarii, 
anno  septimo  Jacobi."  This  entry  may  have  suggested  the  fabrication,  the 
date  of  the  questionable  MS.  corresponding  with  that  here  given  ;  though 
it  is  capable  of  proof  that,  if  it  were  authentic,  it  must  have  been  dated 
previously,  for  the  books  of  the  Signet  Office  show  that  the  authority  for 
Daborne's  warrant  was  obtained  by  the  influence  of  Sir  Thomas  Munson  in 
the  previous  December,  and  they  also  inform  us  that  it  was  granted  '  to 
Eobert  Daborne,  and  other  Servauntes  to  the  Queene,  from  time  to  time 
to  provide  and  bring  up  a  convenient  nomber  of  Children  to  practize  in 
the  quality  of  playing,  by  the  name  of  the  Children  of  the  Revells  to  the 
Queene,  in  the  White  Fryers,  London,  or  any  other  convenient  place  where 
he  shall  thinke  fit.'  The  enrolment  of  the  instrument,  which  was  issued 
in  the  form  of  letters  patent  under  the  Great  Seal,  recites,  '  Whereas  the 
Quene,  our  deerest  wyfc,  hathe  for  hir  pleasure  and  recreacion,  when  shee 
shall  thinke  it  fitt  to  have  any  playes  or  shewes,  appoynted  hir  servantes 
Eobert  Daborne,  Phillippe  Eosseter,  John  Tarbock,  Richard  Jones,  and 
Eobert  Browne,  to  provide  and  bring  upp  a  convenient  nomber  of 
children,  whoe  shalbe  called  Children  of  hir  Eevelles,  Know  ye  that 
wee  have  appoynted  and  authorised,  and  by  theis  presentes  do  autho- 
rize and  appoynte  the  said  Eobert  Daborne,  &c,  from  tyme  to  tyme, 
to  provide,  keepe,  and  bring  upp  a  convenient  nomber  of  children,  and 
them  to  practice  and  exercise  in  the  quality  of  playing,  by  the  name  of 
Children  of  the  Eevells  to  the  Queene,  within  the  White  Fryers  in  the 
suburbs  of  our  Citty  of  London,  or  in  any  other  convenyent  place  where 
they  shall  thinke  fitt  for  that  purpose.'  This  patent  is  dated  January  4th, 
7  Jac.  I.,  1609-10,  so  that  any  draft,  or  projected  warrant,  exhibiting 
other  names  than  the  above,  could  not  possibly  have  had  this  exact  date. 
It  will  be  observed  that  the  names,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  Daborne, 
are  entirely  different  in  the  two  documents,  and  this  company  of  children 
was   to  play  at  the  Whitefriars,  not  at  the  Blackfriars.     Tb«  fabricator 
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seems   to   have   relied   on   the   supposition    that    the   entry    relati\ 

"Daborneand  others"  referred  to  the  latter  theatre;  an 

inserted  the  name  of  Edward  Kirkham,  who  is  known  to 

of  the  instructors  to  the  Children  of  the  Revels  at  the  Blackfrian  in  the 

year  1604.     There  is,  in  fact,  no  reasonable  supposition  on  which  the 

Ellesmere  paper  can  be  regarded  as  authentic.    Had  no  dak 

to  it,  it  might  have  been  said  that  the  whole  related  o 

templated  arrangement  which  was  afterward-  altered;  alt:,  ea  in 

that  case,  the  form  of  the  copy  would  alone   have   been  a    serious  r- 

against  its  reception.     In  its   present   state,  it    i-   clearly  impossible  to 

reconcile  it  with  the  contents  of  the  enrolment  ju-t  (pi-  I  y  for 

the  interests   of  truth,  indications  of  forgery  art 

cumstances  that  are  almost  invariably  neglected  by  tl. 

ingeniously  the  deception   be  contrived.      Wi  r<-  it  not  for  this,  I 

for  historical  truth  would  yield  results   sufficiently  uncertain  U) 

most  enthusiastic  enquirer  from  pursuing  the  inv< 

The  remaining  Shakesperian  M88.    in  fcbi  f  the  1    rl  of 

Ellesmere,  consist  of  ■  letter  of  Daniel  the  poet    n. 
dramatist  as  a  candidate   for   the   Mastership  of  ih.     ', 
accounts  in  which  a  performance  of  Othello  if 
the  year  L 602;  a  remarkable  paper  detailing  I 
Shakespeare  and  others  in  the  Blackfriars'  Theatre;    and  a 
copy  of  a  letter  signed    "II.  8.,"  supp  h  d  to  have  h. 
Soutliampton,  and  containing  singular  i 
The  first  two  of  these  I  have  not  Been,  the  volume  includii 
transcript  of  Daniel's  letter ;  but  the  other  two,  whicl 
inspected,  present  an  appearance  b)  no  meaj  tory.  All 

caligraphy  is  of  a  highly  skilful  character,  and  judging 
simile  of  the  letter,  1  >hould  certainly  1. 

examination  of  the  original  Leads  to  a  different  judgment, th<  i  ink 

not  appearing  to  belong  to  bo  early  a  date.  1:  is  i  suspicions  arousal 
that  both  these  documents  are  written  in  an  un usually  larg  .  folio 

leaves  of  paper,  by  the  tame  hana\  and  are  evidently  i.  ;>oraneous 

copies.     Again  may  the  question   be  asked,   why  should  transcripts  of 
such  papers  have   been    made  after  the  period  to  which  the  or. 
supposed  to  refer!  It  is  also  curious  that  copies  only  of  these  impottaai 
records  should   be  preserved;    and.   on    the    whole,  without    oflVri:  . 
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decisive  opinion  as  to  the  spnrionsness  of  the  two  last  mentioned,  there 
is  sufficient  doubt  respecting  the  whole  collection  to  justify  a  reasonable 
hesitation  for  the  present  in  admitting  any  of  them  as  genuine.  The 
interests  o{'  literature  demand  that  these  documents  should  be  submitted 
to  a  careful  and  minute  examination  by  the  best  record-readers  of  the  day, 
by  those  who  are  continually  engaged  in  the  study  of  ancient  manuscripts; 
such,  for  example,  as  an1  the  Deputy  and  various  Assistant-keepers  of  the 
Public  Records,  and  the  Keeper  of  the  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum. 
Should  such  an  investigation  take  place,  the  water-marks  in  the  paper 
should  be  observed,  and  no  minutiae  omitted  that  are  deserving  of  notice 
in  such  an  enquiry." 


In  the  above  observations,  I  have  endeavoured  to  put  the 
matter  in  the  clearest  possible  light,  with  the  utmost  fair- 
ness to  Mr.  Collier.  I  firmly  believed  in  the  genuineness 
of  the  papers  till  the  day  on  which  I  examined  the  originals — 
and  that  my  own  convictions  on  the  subject  are  sincere  may 
be  gathered  from  the  fact  that,  on  the  evening  of  that  day, 
I  cancelled  at  the  printer's  that  portion  of  the  biography 
in  which  I  had  previously  inserted  copies  of  the  docu- 
ments, and  I  also  omitted  the  fac-simile  of  the  Southampton 
letter,  the  expense  of  lithographing  which  had  already  been 
incurred.  I  am  convinced  that  one  paper,  at  least — the 
Baborne  warrant — is  a  modern  forgery,  and  so  badly  exe- 
cuted, that  it  will  not  even  pass  muster  in  a  facsimile.  But 
fac-similes  will  not  be  sufficient  to  prove  the  authenticity  of 
suspected  papers.  The  documents  themselves  must  be 
submitted  to  the  scrutiny  of  the  most  competent  judges, 
before  the  public  can  be  satisfied  on  the  matter.  In  the 
above  statement,  I  have  been  careful  not  to  express  an 
opinion  which  is  not  at  the  same  time  an  absolute  conviction. 
It  is,  however,  my  opinion,  gathered  from  the  appearance 
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of  the  papers  themselves,  that  all  the  Bridgewater  Hiak- 
sperian  MSS.  which  I  have  seen  arc  forgeries. 

The  reviewers,  in  drawing  the  attention  of  the  public  to 
an  opinion  I  had  formerly  expressed  in  favour  of  the 
authenticity  of  the  documents,  somewhat  overlook  the  im- 
portant distinction  between  an  opinion  gr?< 
internal  evidence,  and  a  conclusion  derived  from  an 
inspection  of  the  papers  themselves.  In  admitting,  I  I 
have  done,  that  I  confided  in  their  genuineness  till  the  day 
on  which  I  saw  the  originals,  1   have  placed  t).  r  in 

as  fair  a  lighl  as  possible  ;  and  as  the  MSS.  will  most  pro- 
bably ere  Ion-  1)>'  submitted  to  tin-  consideration 
petent  judges,  it  is  unnecessary  to  -ay  1  Bhould  hardly  I. 
incurred  the  risk  of  giving  an  adverse  opinion  bo  distuu 
were  1  not  thoroughly  convinced  there  w<  re  forcibl 
for  entertaining  it.      I  can   have  but   one  objed    in  Midi   a 
discussion— t lie  discovery  of  the  real  truth,  and  ti 
faction  of  endeavouring  to  place  the  materials      -     ktperian 

criticism  on  a  sound  basis  of  authenticity.      The  paiicii 

interesting  evidences  respecting  Shakespes  -t.  it 

would  be  a   real  BOUTCe  of  congratulation  to  all  wU 

the  Bllesmere  MSS.  ultimately  he   acknowledged   to 
eenuine:  but  the  determination    must   he  obtained  from 

the    closest    external    scrutiny,    as    well    a-    from    internal 

evidence. 

The   reviewers   act   injudiciously  in  insinuating  that    Mr 
Collier  has  been  in  the  slightest  degree  contemptuous!] 
unfairly  treated  in  my  work  ;  and  1  will  give  an  ample  | 
that,  so  far  from  this  being  the  case,    1   have   been  acti: 
throughout  by  the  Binceresl  feelings  of  kindness.     1 
I  feel  sure,  sufficient  lor  me.  in   this  respect,  to  quote  the 
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observations  1  have  made  on  the  following  misreading  of 
the  Dulwich  College  MS. 

"It  may  here  be  observed  that  a  notice  which  first  appeared  in  Mr. 
Collier's  interesting  Memoirs  of  Edward  Alley*,  1841,  p.  63,  apparently 

showing-  that  Shakespeare  was  in  London  in  the  month  of  October,  1(503, 
conveys  an  inaccurate  reading  of  the  original  manuscript  preserved  at 
Dulwich  College,  and  cannot,  therefore,  be  received  as  evidence.  The 
following, — 

"  Aboute  a  weeke  agoe  thcr e  a  yonthe  who  said  he 

was  Mr.  Frauncis  Chalo     .     .     .     s  man     ....     Id  have  borrow.d 

x«  to  have  bought  things  for     ....     s  Mr 

t  hym  cominge  without token d 

I  would  have 

.     .     I  bene  sur 

and  inquire  after  the  fellow,  and  said  he  had  lent  hym  a  horse.  I  feare 
me  he  gulled  hym,  thoughe  he  gulled  not  us.  The  youthe  was  a  prety 
vouthe,  and  hansom  in  appayrell :  we  know  not  what  became  of  hym. 
Mr.  Bromffeild  commendes  hym  :  he  was  heare  yesterdaye.  Nicke  and 
Jeames  be  well,  and  commend  them :  so  dothe  Mr.  Cooke  and  his  weife 
in  the  kyndest  sorte,  and  so  once  more  in  the  hartiest  manner  farwell," 

is  all  that  now  remains  of  a  postcript  to  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Alleyn  to  her 
husband,  the  celebrated  actor,  dated  October  20th,  1603.  This  letter  is 
written  on  a  folio  leaf  of  paper,  the  commencement  of  the  above  postscript 
being  at  the  end  of  the  first  page,  the  top  of  the  second  page,  which  is 
perfect,  beginning  with  the  words,  and  inquire.  The  portion  of  the  letter 
containing  the  first  lines  of  our  extract  is  in  a  very  decayed  state,  the 
bottom  of  the  leaf  being  rotten,  and  the  writing  not  very  easily  to  be 
understood ;  but  the  accompanying  facsimile,  which  was  carefully  traced 
from  the  original  by  Mr.  Fairholt,  proves  that  Mr.  Collier's  interpretation 
cannot  be  correct,  inasmuch  as  it  is  irreconcileable  with  the  position  of 
words  that  are  clearly  to  be  discovered  in  the  remaining  fragment.  The 
surpassing  value  of  fac-simile  copies  is  here  apparent.  It  is  so  easy,  in  a 
laborious  work  like  the  one  in  which  the  above  error  occurs,  to  misread 
difficult  writing,  which  even  at  a  second  glance,  unless  most  carefully 
examined  in  a  strong  light,  may  be  misinterpreted  ;  the  only  safe  resource, 
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in  all  difficult  cases,  is  to  substantiate  the  reading  by  obtain 

ance  of  the  artist.     It  would  be  bold  to  affirm,  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Collier, 

that  the  whole  has  been  misunderstood,  and  that  the  name 

has  taken  the  place  of  some  other  similar  in  form  ;  but  even  admitting  that 
it  was  originally  to  be  found  in  the  decayed  fragment,  a  cin 
which  appears  to  be  extremely  uncertain,    it   is   beyond  a  doubt  that  the 
sentence  in  which  it  occurred  has  been  printed  erroneously,  and  that  the 
true  information  the  letter  conveyed   n  the  dramatist  i=  now  pro- 

bably not  to  be  recovered.     The  reader  will  bear  in  mind  that  the  or._ 
investigator  of  a  large  collection  of  documents  doeb  not  possess  the  advan- 
tages that  attend  those  later  enquirers,  who  are  concentrating  their  ;. 
tion  to  papers  on  a  particular  subject." 

Mr.  Fairholt's  fac-simile  of  the  pass  it  now  r 

is  here  given ;  and  the  reader  will  distinctly  ol  that 

Mr.  Collier's  reading   dues   nut    correspond   with  the   : 
simile,   and   that   his  transcript   must   onquestionablj 
incorrect.     I  annex  the  copy  of  the  MS     U  _v. - 90  bj  Mr. 
Collier  :— 

"  Aboute  a  weeke  a  iroe  then  can.'  was  Mr 

Frauncis  Chaloner  who  would  have  borrow 
for     *     *     *     .llu[  S1j(j  jK.  ua>.  |^q0W11  unt0  you,  ami  M'  S  .re  of 

the  globe,  who  came     *     *     *     said  he  knewe  hym  not,  onely  he  hcrde 
ofhym  that  he  Mas  a  roge      ***>,,  |  v,,-  did  not   hnd 

him  the  monney     *     *     *     Richard  Johnes  [went]  i  ad  inquire 

after  the  fellow,  and  said  he  had  lent  hym  a  hon  _ulled 

hym,  thoughe  he  galled  not   as.     The  yonthe  was  a  prety  youthc,  and 
hansom  in  appayrel]  :  we  knowe  not  what  I 
commendes  hym  j  he  \\;i-  heave  yeaterdaye.     N  eki  eu  I  ■' 
and  comend  them  :  bo  doth  Mr  Cooke  and  his  wiefe  in  tb 
and  so  once  more  in  the  hartiest  manner  farwelL" 

Now  is  it  not   dear  from   this,  compared  with   Mr.  Fair- 
holt's  facsimile,  that   Mr.  Collier   has   misinterpreted  tin 
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original?    otherwise   we  should  discover   in    I  ike 

words  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  facsimile* 

that  Mr.  Collier  probably,  in  haste,  took  the  word-  down 

without   sufficient  examination.     At   all    i 

simile  is  an  evidence   again- 1   the   exact   reception  of  the 

discovery. 

In  this,  however,  as  in  other  questions,  1  am  content 
to  appeal  to  facts,  and  leave  the  rest  to  the  determination 
of  the  public.     The  reviewers  are  perfectly  justified  in 
accepting   my   opinion   as   to  the    Bpuriousn<  e 
Ellesinere's  MSS. — I  adhere  to  the  facta  that  \  ae  of 

them  not  to  be  genuine,  and  appeal,  as  to  the  whole,  to  the 
judgment  of  those  who  are  best  informed  in  Buch  mat- 
in the  same  way,  with  regard  to  the  Dulwich  (       _     |£8., 
instead  of  entering  into  an  argument  on  th  I 

a  fac-sinhle,  and  scarcely  express  an  opinion.    The  vain 
my  work  depends,  and  will  depend,  on  the  authenticity 
its  accumulated  facts — facts,  the  importance  of  which 
determinable  by  any  one  who  studied  th    -       ct — and 
with  that  conviction  1  may  be  excused  setting  .it  a 

value  on  the  censures  of  the  review 

It  is,  indeed,  far  from  being  exclusively  on  my  own  account 
that  I  publish  these  few  controversial  I     I  1  am 

personally  nearly  indifferent  to  the  mi  i  ial  act 

lcdgments  of  criticism,  may  be  well  gathered  from  the   cir- 

cumstance  of  my  consenting  to   entomb   the  i 

many  years'  labour  in  so  Miiall  an  impression  ;  a  fact  which 

also  renders  the  greatest  censure  almost  innocuous 

I  have  a  far  higher  motive  than  any  that  could  result  in  the 

hope  of  accomplishing  a  successful  refutation  of  an 

critic.    I  cannot  but  think  a  public  service  will  he  rendered 
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by  the  exposure  of  the  incompetency  and  unfairness  of  a 
Journal,  which,  by  its  arrogance  and  subtlety,  is  calculated 
to  impose  on  all  but  those  who  have  paid  peculiar  attention 
to  the  subjects  on  which  it  ventures  to  decide.  That  I  shall 
incur  the  well-known  undying  rancour  entertained  by  its 
reviewers  towards  all  who  enter  into  conflict  with  them,  is 
certain ;  but  the  effect  of  their  animosity  will  be  lessened 
by  the  exposition  now  given  of  their  animus  towards  the 
writer.  An  adversary  need  not  be  greatly  feared,  when 
his  malevolence  is  generally  known. 


Brixton  Hill,  near  London, 
July,  1S53. 


NOTE. 

The  Bridgcwater  MSS.  being  in  private  archives,  and 
only  used  for  literary  purposes  by  the  liberality  of  I 
noble  and  distinguished  possessor,  it  may  be  wdl  to  < 
lest  the  strong  opinions  here  expressed  as  to  their  want 
authenticity  be  possibly  thought  to  be  in  any  way  unooor- 
teous,  that  the  Earl  of  EUlesmere  m<      _  the 

writer  the  amplest  permission  to  express  any  doubts  that 
may  be  entertained  on  the  Bubject. 
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